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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
ql uestion. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
f theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


none selling. 
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Writes for 200 Papers 





J. E. BULLARD 


Successful Free-Lance Writer 


For fifteen years a prolific contributor to business and 
wechnical periodicals; author of “Instructions to Gas- 
Appliance Salesmen”’ (1914), and ‘‘Gas-Appliance Dis- 
play and Lemonstration” (1917), the first books ever 
published in this country on gas merchandising; author 
of many serials, fictional and non-fictional, on business 
and technical subjects; Associate Editor of The Horse- 
Jess Age, 1917-1918; Y. M. C. A. Secretary, with the 
37th Division U. S. Expeditionary Forces in France and 
Belgium, at the front; since January, 1919, has contributed 
articles and fiction to at least 200 periodicals in the United 
States, Canada, and England, and devotes his time ex- 
clusively to writing. 


‘My net income from writing, since I began to 
study the short-story under Dr. Esenwein, has been 
many times greater than it had been for all the 
years I had been writing previously. I believe that 
Dr. Esenwein’s course will be of untold aid to 
every writer of business articles. It increases one’s 
keenness of observation; helps one to make the best 
of his material, and to put it together more inter- 
estingly; and fits one to meet the demands of the 
modern editor. As the years go by these demands 
are becoming greater and greater. The better busi- 
ness periodicals are already demanding material of 
a higher grade than will satisfy the poorer class of 
fiction magazines.”’ 
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Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. 

One student has reported sales of $600 in one 
week; another has recently won a $2,000 prize; 
others have sold their first stories. News of 
this sort comes in every day. 
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J. E. Bullard and 28 other authors 
show how Dr. Esenwein’s 40-lesson 
Course has helped them. Course is 
sold at a very moderate price, or on 
easy payments. It will help you. 


Let us tell you all about it 


Among Dr. Esenwein’s success- 
ful students are those who had 
never written previously for 
publication, and those, like Mr. 
Bullard, who had—fiction writ- 
ers, article writers, novelists. All 
have profited in quality of work, 
and in dollars and cents. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice ‘about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 

1000 words or less 

1000 to 2000 words.... 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. -, Warren, Pa, 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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October 10, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 


—in —..—, 








where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 




















gene | and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. ; 
reparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 


Sell enter 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
With structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Editing, Re- 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to . 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 








Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 




















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Seeman by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 


from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book, Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story haere How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 








Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” f incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
—, method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 








of book. Price $2.50. 


f A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready N ow. Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


EF agua’ now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 

need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 
from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. Thousands of writers have 
the latent ability to write such photoplays, but need only proper coaching and 


simple instruction. 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income— perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 








What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


1. Choosing Words. 

2. Origin of the Photoplay. 

3. Development of the Modern Photo- 
play. 

4. First Requisite of the Writer. 

5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 

¢. Gathering Material for the Story. 

7. The Story Plot. 

8. Building the Plot. 

9. Titles—Their Importance. 

10. The Synopsis. 

11. Making the Story Real. 

12. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 

13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch. 

14. Development of By-Plots. 

15. Introducing Characters by Action. 

16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

17. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 

18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts. 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 











READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“Tt’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.”—L, 

“T was certaial get to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOT OPLAY WRITING 
which came by this morning’s mail. I have 
four or five ether courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement_I have 
seen.”—S, M. N., Washington, D. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price.” 

. L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand. There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. The “‘Ideal’’ 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 
to build those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
then adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre- 
pared by people who have been “through the mill” and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of twenty big Lessons— 
Lessons so very complete that, after reading them, you can 
select your theme all by yourself; and, by following the 
Course through from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can follow the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY RITING is , but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to Se a year’s 
subscription to THE W WRITER'S $ DIGE If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend cae pt. for 
one year from present date of expiration. 


= 
1 PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


I THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
I 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


f I enclose (M. 0. or personal check) for $5 for which send to me by 
g ‘tere mail your “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, and 


vee ra} subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
|= = WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. | 
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How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 




















Hand:zomely bound in ‘ 5 J 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 


of expression without this reference. 





| Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
| Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 
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THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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What Should a Writer PhotographPp 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


This may sound rather strange, because 
the answer is self-evident to those who are 
experienced in applying photography to lit- 
erary requirements. However, the fact re- 
mains that I have had this question asked 
me many times and I have answered it many 
times ; but always there are newcomers who 
seem to be at a loss to answer the question 
for themselves. It would appear that the 
things to photograph were those which 
might be of news-value or which would 
illustrate an article. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be a question and I shall endeavor 
to offer a few suggestions which may be 
of service. 

In the first place, the writer should have 
a purpose. Does he wish to write a feature- 
article, an account of a manufacturing-proc- 
ess or a description of some interesting trip? 
Does he wish to have pictures supplement 
his text or does he wish to write around 
his photographs? Whatever it may be, he 
should have a definite objective. Let me 
take a rather common example to bring 
out my point. Let us suppose that a writer 
is planning to go away for a vacation—it 
may be for a few days or weeks. Perhaps 
he or she is not in position to go away and 
give up work entirely. In short, he or she 
feels that some part of the vacation ought 
to be devoted to obtaining material and 
preparing it for the printer or editor. Very 
well, what to do? Again let us assume that 
the writer has decided to spend his or her 


vacation days at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
which is a famous summer resort and gath- 
ering place for artists and writers. At 
Gloucester there is the modern and the 
Colonial, the picturesque and ample mate- 
rial for character study. The fishermen 
and their fleet are ever an inspiration to 
artist and writer. In this environment what 
is there to photograph? What is there 
which might be developed into profitable 
material ? 

Let me say that Gloucester has been writ- 
ten about, painted and photographed ad 
infinitum, so let not my suggestions be in- 
terpreted as a hint to go there because it 
is virgin soil. I am merely selecting Glou- 
cester by way of illustration, for it typifies 
many similar cities and towns where the 
writer may spend a profitable vacation. 
Very well then, if I were at Gloucester, I 
believe that I would take a few days to look 
about, make the acquaintance of some fisher- 
men, seek out the picturesque old houses, 
the historic points of interest and plan a 
definite objective for my pen and camera. 
That done, I would begin my work. If I 
had decided to write a feature article about 
the Gloucester fishing fleet and its perilous 
experiences at sea, I would get first-hand 
information from some of the captains of 
the fleet, supplemented by observations and 
comments from members of the crews. As 
I interviewed these men I would photo- 
graph them; but not in a specially posed 
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attitude. With one of the small vest-pocket 
cameras, which I have described in previous 
articles of this series, it would not be a 
difficult matter to photograph several of 
these men at their work or when they were 
unconscious of the camera. Next, I would 
endeavor to get some good pictures of the 
fishing vessels and the unloading of the 
fish. Perhaps a motor boat trip down the 
harbor might yield a good picture of the 
fleet going to sea or returning from the 
fishing grounds. The point would be to get 
every available picture which would make 
the article hold the reader by its well- 
planned illustrations. Ten or a dozen pic- 
tures would be sufficient and give the edi- 
tor a good selection. 

Again, we might assume that the writer 
had no feature article in mind but rather 
some character studies of the Gloucester 
fishermen or perhaps the artist-and-writer 
summer colony. In that event, the little 
vest-pocket camera would be used first; 
and upon the results obtained with it would 
depend the article to be written around the 
pictures. Obviously, each photograph 
should be made to bring out the character- 
istics of the person and every effort should 
be made to avoid the posed picture. An- 
other factor in the matter is that of news- 
value. Often a good character study will 
open several profitable channels, provided 
care is taken to avoid selling the picture 
to several editors in the same field. Then, 
too, there are so many house organs and 
smaller publications which are always inter- 
ested in a good character study. In fact, 
the little vest-pocket camera may be kept 
very busy making pictures of interesting 
places and people. 

Perhaps another method to pursue would 
be to make pictures exclusively and attempt 
no literary work at first. By that I mean 
to make a careful study of the photographic 
possibilities and then devote every available 
moment to making pictures. Then, having 
photographed as many interesting people 
and places as possible, sit down with the 
negatives and plan out the literary work 
which can be built around the pictures. I 
know that in my own case a series of pic- 
tures will often act as a splendid text for 


an article. The very examination of the 
print and the recalling of the circumstances 
under which it was made is as good as a 
written outline. Of course, I have assumed 
that each print eventually selected will meet 
the artistic and technical requirements of 
critical editors. It is a waste of time and 
material to send poor prints in the hope that 
they will “get by.” 

In my experience with a camera, I have 
found that the pictures which have the 
greatest popular appeal, and often rise to 
true artistic heights, are those which are 
simple, true to life and technically well done. 
Moreover, I have found that many of my 
best pictures were made at times when I 
was out walking with no particular object in 
mind other than to get a picture should suit- 
able material appear. By that I mean that 
often we go out picture-hunting as though 
we were hurrying to catch a train. The re- 
sult is not apt to be either artistic or tech- 
nically good. Most pictures require time 
and thought to produce. Of course, in the 
case of speed pictures the matter is differ- 
ent; but I have in mind the type of picture 
which would include landscape, architecture, 
men and women at work or children at play. 
[ know of no greater pleasure—and profit, 
too—than to take a day off, fill my pockets 
with plenty of films and devote myself to 
leisurely picture-making in the country, in 
the city or at the seashore. There is the 
zest of the hunter in the experience. Each 
bend in the road, street-corner or sand-dune 
may hide a worthwhile picture. With what 
eagerness One looks to see what the view 
reveals! To be sure, it is not always pos- 
sible to make a good shot and to bag the 
game; but there is much pleasure, and not 
a little thrill, in seeking and capturing a 
really good picture. By following out this 
method of picture hunting, there will be a 
large number of prints depicting all manner 
of scenes and persons from which suitable 
material for articles may be obtained. Not 
only that, but as one wanders along the high- 
ways and digresses into the byways the 
properly trained eye and ear receive im- 
pressions which are often lodged deeply in 
the heart. 





(Continued on page 52) 


Suit and Extra Pants 


By HENRY FISHER 


How many times have you heard an en- 
vious author exclaim: “Gee! If I could only 
draw! I’ve got a million swell ideas for 
cartoons and can’t put them on paper!” 

On the other hand, the cartoonist pos- 
sesses wonderful talent but, at times, can- 
not grasp one original idea. We cannot 
all be Miltgrosses, but consolidation of ideas 
is the greatest asset in producing the utmost 
in humorous cartoons. 

The cartoonist’s heart pants for an idea. 
He discovers an author with a bundle of 
clever ideas. The ideas are crystallized into 
unusual cartoons. The author has put one 
over, the artist has put one over, and the 
editor has put one over. The author’s aim, 
therefore, is to SUIT the artist whose car- 
toons put EXTRA PANTS in the editor’s 
heart. 

Without the artist the editor is lost as 
the artist is lost without the gag-man. But 
like a well-known oil, the three-in-one run 
smoothly. 

It is a known fact that among the car- 
toonists of today, for cleverness, originality 
of idea and quantity output of laughable 
material, Milt Gross ranks first. This gen- 
tleman’s sudden rise to popularity in the 
field of humor has prompted Charles Chap- 
lin to employ him as gag-man for the come- 
dian’s coming productions. 

The writer has viewed hundreds of movie 
“comedies” in the past few years. (Note 
the quotes.) Why they are termed come- 
dies nobody knows. About two per cent 
of these short two-reel releases possessed 
honest-to-goodness laughable gags. Laugh- 
able because of their originality which make 
for a surprise attack on your funnybone. 
The remainder were nothing more than 
“program fillers” for lack of a better name. 

If you happen to possess a truly original 
humorous idea, do not be backward in send- 
ing it to the editor of a humorous publi- 
cation. Should the editor find it worth 
while, he will immediately communicate 


with a prominent cartoonist and embody 
your thought into a side-splitting cartoon. 
The late Arthur Crawford sold more ideas 
to artists than anyone in the game. Do 
you happen to recall how many times “plus 
A. C.” followed the artist’s signature to a 
comic cartoon? Mr. Crawford used the 
direct method in selling his creative output. 
He first addressed the artist in care of the 
magazine wherein his work appeared. In 
this manner he learned his home address 
and thereafter forwarded his suggestions 
directly to the cartoonist’s residence. 


About twelve years ago, the writer was a 
neighbor to Norman Anthony, the peer of 
cartoonists who now holds the editorial 
reins of Judge. At that time Mr. Anthony 
was editor of the Magazine of Fun, which 
was issued weekly as a special supplement 
to the New York Sunday World. It was 
in this publication that appeared a splendid 
cover cartoon—one that I shall never for- 
get because of its simplicity and effective- 
ness. It was entitled “Decoration Day.” 
It represented a girl rouging her lips with 
the aid of a gum-machine mirror in the 
subway station. It was this cartoon that 
made me realize the value of a simple but 
effective idea. Mr. Anthony was, at the 
same time, turning out clever cartoons for 
Life and Judge, his work being greatly in 
demand. 

“Yes,” I mused every time I viewed one 
of his published works of art, “that is some- 
thing to adore!” Those last three words 
gave me an inkling of an idea that sent me 
hurrying to the studio of Norman Anthony. 
I explained to the King of Ink that a 
liveried doorman was something to a door 
and also something to adore. It was not 
long after that, that Mr. Anthony turned 
it into a cartoon. 

The pun used in a joke is not half as 
effective as when employed in a cartoon. 
I distinctly recall an illustration in Life de- 
picting a gossiping old landlady sitting on 
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the edge of a bed talking to the boarder 
who seemed to be paying no attention what- 
soever to her blah. The title to this car- 
toon was “Bed and Bored.” 

In many cases the humorous periodicals 
purchase the idea outright, assigning one of 
their staff artists to turn it into a cartoon. 
But should you desire to co-operate with 
the artists themselves, you are at liberty to 
do so. 

Another good outlet for original ideas is 
the Mack Sennett Motion Picture Studios 
at Hollywood, Cal. A good idea that calls 
for action before the camera—one that can 
be used as a gag in a comedy—commands 
a good price. The movie companies re- 
ceive so little of usable material that they 
are compelled to employ gag-men to insert 
the necessary pep into their comedies. 

As mentioned before, Milt Gross and 
Charles Chaplin form a combination second 
to none. I am anxiously awaiting the pre- 
miere joint production of these two funny 
gentlemen. We have screen comedians by 
the dozen; but humor by the Gross is some- 
thing that should set a new standard in 
the production of the motion picture com- 
edy. And if we are real good we may some 
day live to see the birth of the movie com- 
edy in nature’s own color, reminiscent of the 
spectacular beauty of “The Toll of the 
Sea,” “The Black Pirate” and one or but 
two more. When that day arrives, the 
colorless black-and-white films will be his- 
tory. 

Milt Gross is a good business man. He 
commercializes every idea that enters his 
cranium. His “Nize Baby” no doubt caught 
his ear from casual conversation of others. 

Look around now, grasp an idea, suit the 
artist whose heart pants for the original, 
and you are both certain to invest in a 
proposition that will bring e.rtra pants to the 
editor’s heart. 





I AM GETTING ON 
(Confessions of a Young Genius) 
Now I know that my stuff is good. I 
am making rapid strides towards a suc- 
cessful literary career. 
The other day I received a short note 
from an editor, accompanying the return 
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of my manuscript, in which he wrote that 
he had enjoyed reading my story, and was 
sorry that he could not use it. I was so 
elated that I telegraphed back: “Glad you 
enjoyed it!” 

Recently one editor liked my work so 
well that he scribbled on a rejection slip: 
“Can't use this, but would like to see some 
more of your work.” By return mail | 
sent him thirty-seven stories. I haven't 
heard from him yet, but I am sure he must 
be properly impressed with me. 

Most of my manuscripts lately have been 


coming back with their pages clipped to- 
gether. I hate clips and never use them 
myself. They make a groove on the paper 


and necessitate my retyping the first and 
last few pages and sometimes the whole 
story; otherwise any editor can tell, by 
counting the grooves, how many times the 
manuscripts have been out, and he decides 
to add one more groove. But even these 
grooves have a consolation for me. May 
not those grooves, I ask, indicate that the 
reader had attached a memorandum to ye 
editor recommending acceptance? That he 
turned it down doesn’t really matter! it’s 
enough that such a recommendation was 
made. 

Of late also I notice that my name is be- 
coming well known. It is true that my 
stories keep coming back, but then they are 
so good that my name has spread among 
all the selling agencies and correspondence 
schools from coast to coast. I am flooded 
with invitations to take a course in story 
writing or to submit my work for criti- 
cism or revision. 

Can any one doubt that I have made rapid 
strides toward a great literary career? Yes, 
I am’ getting on, all right, thank you! 





RUSTY! 


By RicHarp G. HERBERT 


Do not dream—but just hustle. 
That’s the way to make it pay, 

Don’t sit down, for, like a nail, 
You'll simply rust away. 


Rusty nails and rusty people, 
Are the same, I have found. 

Heads are flat—they both stand still, 
While the other fellows pound. 


The Past, the Present and the Future 


Where Fiction Ideas Come From, the Training of Writers, Compensation, 


and Other Matters. 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


A good many years ago, among my other 
activities, was that of staff writer on a 
leading American horticultural publication. 
In this position it was part of my duties 
to prepare each season a sort of calendar 
for the operations of the gardener and 
fruit grower. 

It was not very long before I realized that 
there was of necessity much repetition in 
this work as the seasons and the years 
followed one another. Each spring and 
each summer and each autumn and each 
winter very much the same things were to 
be said, and the only chance to vary their 
monotony was to put them in different form. 

One day I expressed to the editor my 
dissatisfaction with work that compelled me 
to be eternally repeating myself. His an- 
swer was that it was all right and neces- 
sary, and called to my attention the fact 
that each year the magazine took on 
thousands of new subscribers who had 
not read the numbers of the previous 
years, and many of whom were young 
gardeners or fruit growers who were in 
need of the very information that was be- 
ing given. And he further insisted that 
there was value in the repetition even for 
the old readers, for in this manner the sug- 
gestions given became more thoroughly im- 
planted in their minds. 

Something of this same thought 
sionally occurs to me as I prepare copy for 
the succeeding issues of the Writer’s Dr- 
Gest. Necessarily there is some repetition 
in words of caution and advice given to 
young writers, and the Dicest, like the hor- 
ticultural publication to which I have re- 
ferred, always is placing upon its list hun- 
dreds of new writers to whom these things 
come now for perhaps the first time. 

All this is by way of asking pardon of 
my readers for any apparent repetition or 
seeming monotony. Now for the sake of 
variation | am going to tell you the same 


OocCa- 


thing that I have often said in these pages, 
but in the words of others. 

First, let us consider Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, as per a recent issue of the /nter- 
national Book Review. When asked where 
his ideas come from, he replied, “How, or 
where they come from I often do not know. 
They are often vague, have their origin in 
a group of characters or a mysterious incep- 
tion which I cannot trace.” And the one 
point is that he does not take fact stories 
and endeavor to mold them into fiction. He 
says, “I never make scenarios or ‘cut and 
dry’ anything. There is no pattern in my 
mind. The incident grows, the characters 
go on from day to day, week to week. How 
it all gets to be coherent in the end I never 
know. I have never written an outline for 
a play or a story. Incidents suggest or 
throw ironical light on life, on some theory 
or ideal, and I’m moved to write.” 

This is putting into different form the 
thing that has often been said here—that a 
story, to be compelling, must be a growth— 
not a “made” story. 

In the editorial page of the same maga- 
zine I find something that may explain why 
some very good work fails of acceptance, 
or has to go a long way before finding the 
properly appreciative editor. 

This editorial states that “one critic likes 
a book, another dislikes it, and there’s an 
end.” Now, if in place of the word “critic” 
we say “publisher’s reader” we may have 
an explanation as to why a book refused by 
a half dozen standard publishing houses 
finally was accepted by another and made 
one of the most remarkable successes in the 
history of American publishing. 

And again, the same magazine. Prob- 
ably there is not a new writer (or an old 
one either for that matter) who does not 
aspire to seeing his work some day in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The name of Mr. 
George Horace Lorimer is a name to con- 
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the edge of a bed talking to the boarder 
who seemed to be paying no attention what- 
soever to her blah. The title to this car- 
toon was “Bed and Bored.” 

In many cases the humorous periodicals 
purchase the idea outright, assigning one of 
their staff artists to turn it into a cartoon. 
But should you desire to co-operate with 
the artists themselves, you are at liberty to 
do so. 

Another good outlet for original ideas is 
the Mack Sennett Motion Picture Studios 
at Hollywood, Cal. A good idea that calls 
for action before the camera—one that can 
be used as a gag in a comedy—commands 
a good price. The movie companies re- 
ceive so little of usable material that they 
are compelled to employ gag-men to insert 
the necessary pep into their comedies. 

As mentioned before, Milt Gross and 
Charles Chaplin form a combination second 
to none. I am anxiously awaiting the pre- 
miere joint production of these two funny 
gentlemen. We have screen comedians by 
the dozen ; but humor by the Gross is some- 
thing that should set a new standard in 
the production of the motion picture com- 
edy. And if we are real good we may some 
day live to see the birth of the movie com- 
edy in nature’s own color, reminiscent of the 
spectacular beauty of “The Toll of the 
Sea,” “The Black Pirate” and one or but 
two more. When that day arrives, the 
colorless black-and-white films will be his- 
tory. 

Milt Gross is a good business man. He 
commercializes every idea that enters his 
cranium. His “Nize Baby” no doubt caught 
his ear from casual conversation of others. 

Look around now, grasp an idea, suit the 
artist whose heart pants for the original, 
and you are both certain to invest in a 
proposition that will bring extra pants to the 
editor’s heart. 





I AM GETTING ON 
(Confessions of a Young Genius) 
Now I know that my stuff is good. I 
am making rapid strides towards a suc- 
cessful literary career. 
The other day I received a short note 
from an editor, accompanying the return 


of my manuscript, in which he wrote that 
he had enjoyed reading my story, and was 
sorry that he could not use it. I was so 
elated that I telegraphed back: “Glad you 
enjoyed it!” 

Recently one editor liked my work so 
well that he scribbled on a rejection slip: 
“Can’t use this, but would like to see some 
more of your work.” By return mail | 
sent him thirty-seven stories. I haven't 
heard from him yet, but I am sure he must 
be properly impressed with me. 

Most of my manuscripts lately have been 
coming back with their pages clipped to- 
gether. I hate clips and never use them 
myself. They make a groove on the paper 
and necessitate my retyping the first and 
last few pages and sometimes the whole 
story; Otherwise any editor can tell, by 
counting the grooves, how many times the 
manuscripts have been out, and he decides 
to add one more groove. But even these 
grooves have a consolation for me. May 
not those grooves, I ask, indicate that the 
reader had attached a memorandum to ye 
editor recommending acceptance? That he 
turned it down doesn’t really matter! it’s 
enough that such a recommendation was 
made. 

Of late also I notice that my name is be- 
coming well known. It is true that my 
stories keep coming back, but then they are 
so good that my name has spread among 
all the selling agencies and correspondence 
schools from coast to coast. I am flooded 
with invitations to take a course in story 
writing or to submit my work for criti- 
cism or revision. 

Can any one doubt that I have made rapid 
strides toward a great literary career? Yes, 
I am’ getting on, all right, thank you! 





RUSTY! 


By RicuHarp G. HERBERT 


Do not dream—but just hustle. 
That’s the way to make it pay, 

Don’t sit down, for, like a nail, 
You'll simply rust away. 


Rusty nails and rusty people, 
Are the same, I have found. 

Heads are flat—they both stand still, 
While the other fellows pound. 








The Past, the Present and the Future 


Where Fiction Ideas Come From, the Training of Writers, Compensation, 
and Other Matters. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


A good many years ago, among my other 
activities, was that of staff writer on a 
leading American horticultural publication. 
In this position it was part of my duties 
to prepare each season a sort of calendar 
for the operations of the gardener and 
fruit grower. 

It was not very long before I realized that 
there was of necessity much repetition in 
this work as the seasons and the years 
followed one another. Each spring and 
each summer and each autumn and each 
winter very much the same things were to 
be said, and the only chance to vary their 
monotony was to put them in different form. 

One day I expressed to the editor my 
dissatisfaction with work that compelled me 
to be eternally repeating myself. His an- 
swer was that it was all right and neces- 
sary, and called to my attention the fact 
that each year the magazine took on 
thousands of new subscribers who had 
not read the numbers of. the previous 
years, and many of whom were young 
gardeners or fruit growers who were in 
need of the very information that was be- 
ing given. And he further insisted that 
there was value in the repetition even for 
the old readers, for in this manner the sug- 
gestions given became more thoroughly im- 
planted in their minds. 

Something of this same thought occa- 
sionally occurs to me as I prepare copy for 
the succeeding issues of the Writer’s D1- 
Gest. Necessarily there is some repetition 
in words of caution and advice given to 
young writers, and the Dicest, like the hor- 
ticultural publication to’ which I have re- 
ferred, always is placing upon its list hun- 
dreds of new writers to whom these things 
come now for perhaps the first time. 

All this is by way of asking pardon of 
my readers for any apparent repetition or 
seeming monotony. Now for the sake of 
variation | am going to tell you the same 


thing that I have often said in these pages, 
but in the words of others. 

First, let us consider Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, as per a recent issue of the /nter- 
national Book Review. When asked where 
his ideas come from, he replied, “How, or 
where they come from I often do not know. 
They are often vague, have their origin in 
a group of characters or a mysterious incep- 
tion which I cannot trace.” And the one 
point is that he does not take fact stories 
and endeavor to mold them into fiction. He 
says, “I never make scenarios or ‘cut and 
dry’ anything. There is no pattern in my 
mind. The incident grows, the characters 
go on from day to day, week to week. How 
it all gets to be coherent in the end I never 
know. I have never written an outline for 
a play or a story. Incidents suggest or 
throw ironical light on life, on some theory 
or ideal, and I’m moved to write.” 

This is putting into different form the 
thing that has often been said here—that a 
story, to be compelling, must be a growth— 
not a “made”’ story. 

In the editorial page of the same maga- 
zine I find something that may explain why 
some very good work fails of acceptance, 
or has to go a long way before finding the 
properly appreciative editor. 

This editorial states that “one critic likes 
a book, another dislikes it, and there’s an 
end.” Now, if in place of the word “critic” 
we say “publisher’s reader” we may have 
an explanation as to why a book refused by 
a half dozen standard publishing houses 
finally was accepted by another and made 
one of the most remarkable successes in the 
history of American publishing. 

And again, the same magazine. Prob- 
ably there is not a new writer (or an old 
one either for that matter) who does not 
aspire to seeing his work some day in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The name of Mr. 
George Horace Lorimer is a name to con- 
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jure with. He says that “the most im- 
portant thing that a young writer has to 
do is to learn how to use the English lan- 
guage. He must make himself a master of 
words, and that he can achieve only by prac- 
tice. Then, when he has learned how to 
express himself, provided always that he 
has something to say, he is ready to be- 
gin.” And here is something that has been 
told you often and that Mr. Lorimer em- 
phasizes. He says, “Now, the difference 
between learning to write and learning other 
professions comes here. When a young 
doctor begins to practice, he does not con- 
sider it a personal affront if people do not 
come to him at once. He tells himself that 
he is not well known as yet. He has not 
made enough acquaintances. But the 
young writer who creates something—a 
story, a poem, an article—has put some- 
thing of himself into it. He draws upon 
his very soul for his material. And when 
it comes back to him with a printed slip 
of rejection, he can not help feeling that 
it is a reflection upon himself. This is 
natural. There is a feeling of hurt, how- 
ever sensible he may be, which affects him 
deeply. Writing is, after all, the expression 
of one’s ego, and the ego is a sensitive 
affair which is easily wounded. 

“There may be years of discouragement 
and endeavor, which do not seem to lead 
him anywhere; and the thing he does not 
realize is that these painful years are the 
period of his apprenticeship—the time when 
he is learning the lessons he will have to 
know before he really can write.” 

The one great point in the above is that 
Mr. Lorimer emphasizes the fact that a 
writer, in common with all other artists and 
artisans, must serve an apprenticeship be- 
fore he can hope to do finished work. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this rule— 
as to every other rule of life, so that occa- 
sionally we find a genius, one fully equipped, 
bursting into the field of authorship and 
succeeding there apparently without train- 
ing or preparation. 

But these instances are not so numerous 
that the beginner in literature is warranted 
in avoiding any aid or help of which he may 
avail himself while striving to climb the up- 


ward path. Among the things that Mr. 
Lorimer advises the young writer are: to 
learn all possible about life, about men and 
women, about history and the affairs of the 
world, about literature, and the conflict of 
ideas, and to learn to think, to become a 
master of words, to develop individual style. 

The wider one’s knowledge regarding 
everything that pertains to people, countries, 
conditions of life, of the past, present and 
future, the better is he equipped to write 
something that the world willingly may re- 
ceive. It is the writer whose mind is void 
of knowledge, the one who has nothing to 
say worth the saying, or else the one who 
is unable to put the things that he wishes 
to say into attractive and readable form, 
who fails to win recognition. 

And now to another phase of present day 
literature. Never was there a time when 
writers could hope for such excellent com- 
pensation as they are now receiving. There 
have been sporadic instances in the history 
of literature when phenomenal prices have 
been paid for certain productions. And 
against these are even a greater number of 
cases where beggarly compensation has 
been made for things that have become 
among the treasures of literature. But 
by and large, the average compensation of 
writers never has approached the figures at 
which it stands today. Not only do the cur- 
rent and “popular” magazines pay well for 
the material used, but many of them pay 
exceptional prices for the things they con- 
sider exceptionally good, and some of them 
have standard schedules of payment that 
would have been thought impossible even a 
score of years ago. 

This condition is partly due to competi- 
tion, partly made possible by the extraor- 
dinary increase in circulation of many peri- 
odicals, by the increase in number of these, 
and by the demands of the reading public— 
which, of course, is the primary cause for 
all the above conditions. 

There are other factors which tend con- 
stantly to improve conditions and compen- 
sation of writers. It is the golden age of 
literature, so far as money returns are con- 
cerned, and that is perhaps a reason why the 
ranks of writers are being recruited steadily 
from all other walks and occupations of life. 


The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-three in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
: in the Writing of Poetry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
PIGS AND POETRY 


“What, after all, is the connection?” I 
can imagine the surprised reader of this title 
asking the question. “Is he merely attempt- 
ing to startle us in proper journalistic fash- 
ion?” 

In truth, I am indebted for the title to a 
dissenting reader of one article in this series. 
One reader, who appeared to disapprove 
of my remarks on nature poetry and reli- 
gious poetry, forwarded to me a short poem 
about her pig, with the remark that here 
was a new title, one that had not been over- 
worked. 

While the purpose of the note appeared 
to me to be ironical, I decided, after thinking 
it over a little, that the writer of those verses 
was more nearly right than she imagined. 
And then I remembered at least one dis- 
tinguished poet who appeared to find noth- 
ing unpoetical about the pig. Listen to 
Homer as translated by George Herbert 
Palmer : 

“She led them in and seated them on 
couches, and on chairs, and made a potion 
for them,—cheese, barley, and yellow 
honey, stirred into Pramnian wine,—but 
mingled with the food pernicious drugs, to 
make them quite forget their native land. 
Now after she had given the cup and they 
had drunk it off, straight with a wand she 
smote them and penned them up in sties; 
and they took on the heads of swine, the 
bristles, and even the shape, yet was their 
reason sound as heretofore. Thus, weep- 
ing, they were penned ; and Circe flung them 
acorns, chestnuts, and cornel-fruit to eat, 
such things as swine that wallow in the 
mire are wont to eat.” 

Not only is this passage poetry in itself, 
but it is poetry that has inspired innumer- 
able poets, so that they have in turn written 
verses about the enchantress who could 
turn men into pigs and about the pigs that 


had once been men. And in another por- 
tion of the Odyssey, Homer does not hesi- 
tate to speak of Eumaeus as “the noble 
swineherd.” 

Now, if pigs are an unpoetical subject, 
what shall we say about the slaughtering of 
pigs! Homer again: 

“So saying, with the ruthless axe he cleft 
some wood. The others brought a boar, 
well fatted, five years old, and stood him on 
the hearth; and now the swineherd, being 
of upright heart, did not forget the immor- 
tal gods. At the beginning he cast into 
the fire hairs from the head of the white- 
toothed boar, and prayed to all the gods 
that wise Odysseus might return to his own 
home. Next raising high a billet of oak, 
saved when he split the wood, he dealt a 
blow and the boar’s life departed. The 
others cut the throat and singed the boar, 
and quickly laid him open. The swineherd 
then laid the raw meat, selected from each 
joint, into rich fat. Some parts of this, 
sprinkled with barley meal, they cast into 
the fire; the rest they sliced and stuck on 
spits, roasted with care, drew it all off, 
and tossed it together on the trenchers.” 

Passages of this sort are many. The 
Odyssey is sufficient of a work of art so 
that it has now survived more than twenty- 
five centuries and is still regarded as a treas- 
ure. It has so survived, I dare to say, be- 
cause Homer could see the poetry in pigs. 

Does this statement need explanation? 
Suppose we say, then, that the chief charm 
of Homer’s writing lies in the fact that he 
deals only with things that were to him a 
part of the homely life of every day. Even 
the gods who walk through every page of 
his work appear to us ordinarily in the 
guise of earthly men and women. True 
enough, an unearthly feeling pulses, and a 
surprising and supernatural light shines 
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through his narrative; but he does not get 
it there through high-flown language, or 
through reducing life to a stereotyped pat- 
tern that ignores the commonplace. 

Once a great poet has shown us the way, 
we can see it only too plainly. We follow 
in his footsteps until his vagrant path be- 
comes a boulevard with signposts at every 
corner and keep off the grass signs in be- 
tween. We follow the beaten track. 

For many of us, the poets who have made 
the great English tradition are the guides, 
and we follow slavishly where they have led. 
Without being aware of it, we accept the 
conventional view of poetry established by 
the great Victorians. Poetry to us is re- 
duced to a few categories; anything out- 
side the enclosure is unpoetical, so that we 
never wander off the reservation. 

No one respects these same Victorians 
more than I. They were the last word in 
expression of a spirit and an age now come 
to aclose. What they did was so well done 
that it need not be done again. The only 
trouble with their modern imitators is that 
they forget one truth: whatever comes 
after the last word is an irrelevancy ! 

Thus the milk-and-water consistency of 
much present day verse. Thus the continual 
embroidering of perfumed trifles about daf- 
fodills and nightingales and maidens fair 
with golden hair. Thus the turning to 
ruined castles and conventional fairy princes 
while real life in Salina, Kan., or Litchfield, 
Conn., spreads out its pageant of beauty 
for eyes that will not see. 

Here is John Morley’s protest against 
Tennysonian echoes; against too much 
sweetness and purity and light: 

“The truth is we have for long been so 
debilitated by pastorals, by graceful pres- 
entation of the Arthurian legend for draw- 
ing-rooms, by idylls, not robust and Theo- 
critean, by verse directly didactic, that a 
rude blast of air from the outside welter of 
human realities is apt to give us a shock, 
that might well show in what simpleton’s 
paradise we have been living. The ethics 


of the rectory parlor set to sweet music, 
the respectable aspirations of the senti- 
mental curate married to exquisite verse, 
the everlasting glorification of domestic sen- 


timent in blameless princes and others, as 
if that were the poet’s single province and 
the divinely appointed end of all art, as if 
domestic sentiment included and summed 
up the whole throng of passions, emotions, 
strife, and desire; all this might seem to be 
making valetudenarians of us all.” 

If I were a young poet inclined, as I 
once was, merely to echo those who had 
gone before me, I should cut out those vig- 
orous sentences and frame them, or at least 
keep them ever before me until I had memo- 
rized the warning that they contain. 

There is more poetry in the Italian with 
a hand-organ and a monkey, who has just 
paused under my window, than in all the 
fairylands—and they are legion—that I 
have read about in the verse that has come 
to me for criticism in the past year. But 
in order that this may be true, the organ 
grinder must not be sentimentalized. “I 
have wished,” says Wordsworth, “to keep 
the reader in the company of flesh and 
blood, persuaded that by so doing, I shall 
interest him.” 

Yet in order to interest the reader, our 
flesh and blood must be real flesh and blood, 
and not mere sentimental abstractions. We 
must write of people what we really think 
and feel about them, and not merely the 
correct sentiments that we know we ought 
to feel. Mere make-believe emotions will 
not do. They have no relation to truth 
“carried alive into the heart by passion.” 
True poetry must have the passion. 





“I have said that poetry is the spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings; it 
takes its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquility ; the emotion is contemplated un- 
til, by a species of reaction, the tranquility 
gradually disappears, and an emotion kin- 
dred to that which was before the subject 
of contemplation is gradually produced and 
does itself actually exist in the mind.” The 
italics are mine. 

It is not true that most of the poems about 
fairyland and fairies, and fair maidens and 
tiny children and such things are full of 
anything but powerful feelings? Is not 
the feeling very faint indeed? Even though 
it was a genuine emotion when it first took 
shape in the mind has not something hap- 
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pened to it to deprive it of life? Even in 
the enchanted island, Odysseus found re- 
alities : a seductive and vicious woman, men 
who made pigs of themselves, houses much 
like his own comfortable home. That is to 
say, even in the midst of fairyland, Homer 
never let his hero lose contact with re- 
alities. 

“Masculine will only be 

Things that you can touch and see.” 
Quiller Couch does not quote these lines to 
differentiate between masculine and femin- 
ine, but between masculine and neuter; the 
gelded and emasculated thing that passes 
for poetry but is really counterfeit. 

Dante cannot take us to hell without in- 
troducing there a wealth of the things he 
believed in the most passionately, and that 
had to him the very breath of reality and 
life. A mere detail that bears out this as- 
sertion is his decision, after much thought, 
to write his great epic in the language of 
common speech, the despised language of 
the ignorant and uneducated, rather than 
in the literary and scholarly Latin of his 


own day. By this decision and his genius, 
he raised the Italian tongue to a position 
of literary excellence that it has never lost. 
It is today, perhaps, the world’s most beau- 
tiful tongue. 

Better the commonplace and the real than 
the high-flown and insincere. Better even 
pigs, if you will, than sentimental trifles 


that nobody reads except the writer’s 
friends, and they merely through friend- 
ship. 


Of course, somebody is bound to carry 
this statement too far. Every so often we 
find somebody who thinks he can be poetic 
merely by being commonplace, as even 
Wordsworth did too frequently. For them 
we must add one more word. 

Poetry is not merely strangeness; it is 
not merely beauty, but it is strangeness 
added to beauty. Only the poet who wants 
to appeal to very many of the people about 
him must have enough vision to see the 
strangeness and the beauty in the things 
about him; the commonplaces of every day 
life—yes, even in pigs. 





Short Story Material 


By WILLIAM AFSPRUNG 


A story is told of a professor of litera- 
ture who, when he asked the members of his 
composition class, to write a short story, 
combining an actual and imaginary experi- 
ence, was confronted with a member plead- 
ing the excuse that his life was so ordinary 
that there was nothing about it worth put- 
ting on paper—no thrills, no conflicts, no 
ecstasy, just dull, drab existence. It was 
a case of “having eyes and seeing not, ears 
and hearing not.” ‘The boy did not want 
to be a sluggard or avoid duty; it was like 
Wordsworth’s “Peter Bell” 

“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A simple primrose was to him 
And nothing more.” 

There are folks to whom all the mar- 
velous beauty and symmetry of nature are 
“nothing more.” But there are others, 
thanks to a grateful Providence, to whom 


all life is full of material for literary and 
artistic exposition. 

The professor answered the class, citing 
the member who complained of the aridity 
of the literary atmosphere. “I have this 
very day had three experiences which, 
put to writing and handled with consum- 
mate skill, would prove so natural, so uni- 
versal, that they would find an echo in num- 
berless hearts, and many editors would beg 
for more of such material. 

‘““As De Maupassant saw the finished short 
story potential in ‘A Piece of String’ and 
‘The Necklace,’ let us be up to the minute 
and look about us at the city we know, for 
our acceptable short story. 

Here’s an example: Our beloved city has 
recently taken her just position in the sis- 
terhood of modern cities and throwing 
bossism into the discard has adopted, under 
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the directions of the new régime, an excel- 
lent and satisfactory system of traffic regu- 
lation. The despatch and exactness with 
which this is being done is arousing a civic 
consciousness almost exemplary in these 
States. But there is a humorous side to the 
story. Our old habits of doing things so 
cling to us that when we strive to make an 
abrupt departure, we do many ludicrous 
things. How these three shades, green, 
amber and red befuddle our minds! The 
worst offenders are the ladies. Here stands 
a big, burly policeman compelling two ladies 
to stay on the water’s edge (the curb). In 
a mandatory, almost brazen way, he talks 
until he awakens from his official dream 
and finds—what shall we say, the lady is his 
wife, sweetheart, mother, or maybe mother- 
in-law. Is there nothing here for the hu- 
morous supplement if you know how to 
tell it? 

“And now a second,” continued the pro- 
fessor. “I addressed a Peace meeting today 
at noon, urging peace lovers to be practical 
in the pursuit of peace; to get after our 
legislative bodies, so that if one didn’t raise 
one’s boy to be a soldier, he is not compelled 
to be one. Here sits the dearest old lady. 
She will make no more compromise with 
war; she has five sons ready to serve their 
country, but it must be in the works and 
arts of peace, and she gives a hearty God 
speed to my endeavors. Her romance is 
of the past, but her children’s is not. Let 
your imagination give it the reality the read- 
ing public wants about the conflict between 
nationality and humanity. 

“And finally our third experience, carry- 
ing with it, as we think, real ‘pay dirt’ as 
the prospector characterizes it. I was seated 
in a suburban car bound cityward, deeply 
absorbed in penetrating reading when 
chancing to look up for reflection, my eye 
caught a welcome glance from a lady seated 
opposite me. She bowed deeply and know- 
ingly. I answered perhaps as deeply but 
not knowingly at all. Something told me, 
on the instant, that somewhere somehow I 
had met the lady. The car was half empty 
so I betook myself to a seat beside her, and 
there began a play for points which would 
have shamed any Marquis of Queensbury 


bout. She knew all she wanted to know 
of me, and I racked my brain all the time, 
to remember who my new, quite intimate 
friend really was, grasping for a hint she 
might give me so I could clinch the thing. 

“After quite some time the charming lady 
hit upon a subject which gave me a clue as 
to her identity. It came about like this: 
She gave me to understand that churches 
held no interest for her; that she spent Sun- 
day mornings automobiling. To use her 
words: 

““*Sometimes in nice weather, Bob and I 
motor to Brookville. That’s his home town 
you know.’ Of course, I didn’t know, but 
evidently here was another unknown friend 
of mine whose association now became per- 
plexing mystery. 

“Brookville! who did I know at Brook- 
ville. Bob! Then suddenly the light 
dawned. I knew the lady, but her husband 
I knew much better. I had once been his 
employe and Mrs. Burns came to his com- 
pany’s office on occasion to see him and inci- 
dentally all of us. She was then all she pro- 
fessed to be—a cultured and modest lady 
pleased- to be gracious and as I admit, 
charming. But will she ever know the 
anxiety and suspense she occasioned me? 
I hope not, for I still want to be her friend 
at every opportunity.” 

The professor concluded that his address 
carried conviction. The members of his 
class profited by the examples cited, given 
them so impromptu and perhaps excusedly 
crude, at once essayed their tasks. They 
did not use his experiences, but made lit- 
erary actualities of their own, following 
the noble pattern of the true poet which 
Shakespeare, so admirably elucidated in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

“The poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

Thus we sometimes give “a local habita- 
tion and a name” to our woes and miseries, 
but more frequently and more zealously to 
our successes, triumphs and our happiness. 

The short story might seem easy to write, 
but it demands infinite pains to elevate it 
to the dignity of literature. 





Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XI 


CHILDREN’S STORIES—SUSPENSE 


Suspense in the children’s story is a far 
simpler matter than in the adult story. The 
child approaches a story in the same mental 
state as the adult who goes to see a play. 
The adult readily accepts the atmosphere of 
illusion which the actor attempts to create, 
and even if the actor makes an indifferent 
success Of it the audience helps him out. 
Once the feeling of illusion is perfect, the 
interest of the audience is assured. To a 
very lesser degree is this true of the adult 
story, to the extent that the author must 
make sure of the reader’s interest by such 
devices as carefully planned -situations, in 
which the hero is alternately in the clutches 
of the villain and just on the point of sub- 
duing his adversary. And these situations 
must all be built up with a view to leading 
up to the climax at the end. Thus suspense 
is created. 

The small child’s imagination and ready 
sympathy enable it to enter very vividly 
into the experiences of every hero and hero- 
ine; will even go ahead of the writer and 
get an extra shudder out of the ferocious 
giant who is about to obliterate the little 
hero, and to see loveliness in the little fairy 
beyond what even the author has dreamed. 

For this reason, just as the adult play 
may dispense with much of the blood-curd- 
ling, hair-raising “business” that appears 
in our fiction, so suspense in the child’s 
play can be secured without resorting to a 
great deal of involved plot technique, with 
its carefully ordered arrangement of cli- 
materic situations. Suspense in the adult 
story depends largely upon sympathy for 
the hero (because he is worthy in some 
way) and a desire to see him win out, and 
fear lest the villain win out (because he is 
despicable or unworthy). 

In the child’s story this latter element may 
he omitted entirely; that is, a story does 


not need a villain, provided the child’s sym- 
pathy has from the start gone out to the 
hero, or the person or thing around which 
the story is centered. We ourselves are not 
of those who see any necessity for taking 
the giants and ogres out of children’s stories, 
yet at the same time we see no necessity 
for leaving them in, so far as providing 
story interest is concerned. For the child’s 
imagination finds sufficient to engage its 
sympathies in the little tragedies that one 
invents for his characters, without the aid 
of monsters or cruel giants. 

To illustrate how well sympathy, and the 
child’s anxiety concerning a story character, 
supply suspense, there is one of the writer’s 
stories, placed in the garden where the rain- 
drops are taught to patter. The little girl 
who is suddenly transported there sees all 
the raindrops going through their lessons— 
the raindrops that patter on the shingles, 
and the raindrops that patter on the rose 
bush, and those that patter on the old brick 
walk—each group of raindrops learning 
their little songs and dances in such a jolly 
manner ! 

One little raindrop, though, has a lot of 
trouble, because there is nothing that his 
voice fits in with. The little girl turns in 
to help Snick-Snack, the little gnome-like 
teacher, to find something that the poor 
little raindrop can patter on. Time after 
time they think they have found something, 
but each time they fail, and each time with 
new tears in the little fellow’s eyes, or a 
lump in his throat. My own little girl, 
for whom I improvised the story one eve- 
ning at bed-time hour, followed this search, 
I observed, with the utmost anxiety, hoping 
each time that here at last was found some 
way out of the little fellow’s unhappiness, 
only to utter, “Poor little Bumpo!” or other 
Needless to say, success came 
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at last, and with Bumpo happy, my little 
girl’s delight knew no bounds. 

It will be observed, in this story, that the 
action proceeded by a series of situations ; 
in each situation Bumpo was disappointed 
in not finding just the right thing for his 
voice to patter to—pink umbrellas with 
yellow handles, blue bells, the song of the 
robin at evening, and all that. This ar- 
rangement of successive situations (in this 
case of disappointments) is of importance, 
because instinctively the child hopes that at 
the end happiness is going to come, and 
this increases his interest because the ar- 
rangement obviously is building to a cli- 
max. 

This point is of very real importance in 
the case of the written story. The oral 
story teller can use a simpler form, merely 
a narrative leading up to a more or less 
strong climax, the voice and manner help- 
ing to hold the interest of the listener, as 
in those stories that are based upon histo- 
rical events or mythological personages. 
Even here, however, the value of successive 
situations was valued by the ancient story 
tellers—as in many of the fairy tales, when 
the hero was given a certain number of 
tasks to perform before he could reach the 
castle where his beloved was held in dur- 
ance. 

These successive situations, the reader 
will surmise, and rightly, need not follow 
the law of adult short-story writing, that 
one situation shall grow out of the previous 
one, logically and irresistibly. Situations 
in the child story need be little more than 
a succession of lovely beads put on a string, 
the string being merely a thread of narra- 
tive having to do with the efforts of some- 
one in behalf of himself or of another 
child. 

In planning your situations it is well to 
vary their nature, the better to insure the 
interest of the little reader. In this way 
you appeal to all the emotions of the child. 
If you are writing in a whimsical vein, have 
a situation or two that will have a touch 
of pathos; or if the story is pitched in a 
mood of pathos, have a situation or two 
that will appeal to the child’s love of the 
humorous. 


Thus, in the story of the raindrops, which 
by its very nature called for a whimsical 
treatment, we provided for situations that 
we felt certain would appeal to the lyrical 
side of the child mind. The little girl, for 
example, observed a tear fall from the eye 
of littte Bumpo, the litt!e raindrop whose 
voice would not patter in a manner to fit 
anything that raindrops pattered upon. The 
little girl was surprised when the tear as 
it fell did not patter, then Snick-Snack told 
her about tears—how they do not patter, 
because they are gentle, and how theirs 
is the voice of stillness. 

Each situation, too, should be chosen with 
reference to a degree of brevity, requiring 
no long descriptions; the ideal situation 
will be one which brings in no new char- 
acters and requires no change in the setting 
—ideal because each scene thus will be made 
up almost entirely of action. The writer 
attempts to confine each situation to two 
or three paragraphs—we are speaking of 
the magazine story of average length, where 
the entire story length may not run to more 
than two thousand to twenty-four hundred 
words, and where it is desirable to have as 
many situations as possible. 

Also by using the situation structure for 
the child story, and keeping the situations 
simple and not too long, it is possible to 
adapt the story to any length desired. We 
recall one story which we sent to an editor ; 
it ran to eighteen hundred words. The 
editor returned the story with the statement 
that it was too long for a department she 
could use the story in, except for its length, 
and suggested that it be cut to ten hundred 
words. It was a simple matter to take out 
two or three situations and bring it to be- 
tween ten and eleven hundred words. 

In the same way a story that has been 
returned from a magazine using the longer 
story can, before sending out to a paper 
using a very short story, say eight to ten 
hundred words, be cut down in a minute’s 
time by eliminating certain situations with- 
out at all affecting the story or involving 
changes that require considerable time for 
readjustment, and without weakening the 
suspense element. 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-ninth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,” “The Untenanted Heart,’ “The 
Man That Never Was,’ etc. 


XXIX. WHAT IS INTERESTING? 


The question that every writer must face 
sooner or later is, What shall I write about? 

This is a question that I had to answer 
as I sat down to my portable typewriter be- 
fore beginning this article. It should al- 
ways be followed by a second question: 
What will interest the other fellow? It may 
be answered in several ways, but in sum- 
ming up, the answer must be inherent in 
the piece of writing itself in a self-appar- 
ent way. Namely, the story or article when 
read must be interesting. That is the final 
and, I may say, the only test. 

There are many internal and external con- 
siderations that should be carefully weighed 
before one assays any piece of writing. 
There are certain pen-artists who can make 
anything interesting, through a genius for 
giving extraordinary and rich vitality to the 
deadest and most uninteresting matter. 
Charles Lamb wrote charmingly of Roast 
Pork. Hilaire Belloc has gone several 
steps back of that and written a whole book, 
“On Nothing.” Bernard Shaw writes bril- 
liant diatribes on the dullness and stupidity 
of the English. J. M. Barrie began his 
reputation on setting down what he saw 
from “A Window in Thrums,” a drab un- 
interesting little Scotch village. But this 
internal significance is indicative of intui- 
tive Fine Art, usually plus the practised 
hand and mind. The Bronte sisters pos- 
sessed it in a high degree. 

Internal interest then is something that 
one can scarcely explain and is post gradu- 
ate work, or the expression of genius in 
the under graduate. 
more a matter of 


External interest is 


science. It may be cultivated. One must 
consider one’s audience first and last, and 
in between put all of his art in the internal 
expression. In a sense, externally, the 
writer must ignore himself. I may be ab- 
normally interested in a certain thing or 
phase that would bore you to the point 
of extinction. So, first of all, I am obliged 
to put myself in your place. I must exer- 
cise an historical sense of what interested 
me before it became commonplace to me, 
something with which you are not familiar. 
I must employ a very definite psychology in 
determining what should intrigue the emo- 
tions and fixed attention of the average 
normal person. 

Or, in the event that I have a class au- 
dience, who buy a certain book or magazine 
just as you do the Writer’s Dicest—for 
the especial purpose of gleaning knowledge 
directed along particularized channels of 
thought and investigation, then I must select 
my subject matter and treat it in a way 
that will fulfill this promise of specialized 
interest. 

Interest, then, becomes the greatest com- 
modity in the writer’s bag of tricks. 

Thus, I am writing this article in a man- 
ner that would not be permissable in any- 
thing but a technical or theoretical journal. 
3y that I mean, that I am analyzing my 
own processes and dissecting my own ideas, 
a clinical procedure that is fatal in prac- 
tically every other form of composition. 
Art consists in creating a work that pleases 
without once exposing the process through 
which esthetic interest has been excited. To 
vernacular, don’t explain your 
That which needs explanation to 
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one trained in appreciation of that particu- 
lar genre, is obviously a failure. 

One indication of the Master workman 
is that he never ceases to be the Student. 
He is always seeking how he may do some- 
thing better than his acknowledged master- 
piece. One indication of either Artist or 
artisan status of the day may be found in 
whether or not they are willing to sit and 
learn at the feet of acknowledged masters, 
or if instead, they push aside all that has 
gone before and say, “Je sais tout!” I 
think the present day might well be called 
the I-Know-It-All Era. For the arrogant 
mortal who dares say that he knows it all 
has only arrived at the pinnacle of ignorance 
at the foot of which begins the Path of 
Knowledge. 

Yesterday, I was walking along the 
Opernring here in Vienna with an American 
gentleman and his wife who had come 
through on the train with me from Venice 
the day and night before. The remark the 
gentleman made to his wife was very per- 
tinent to the subject we have in hand. He 
told his wife, “Now take all the photographs 
you like during the first week you are here 
(he is a doctor who intends to remain here 
five months and study) for after the first 
week everything will become so familiar 
to you that it will have lost its reason for 
being worth taking at all—and you won't 
probably think it is worth while, and won’t.” 

So, in order to preserve this quality of 
interest, I usually make my notes as soon 
after first seeing things that are strange and 
interesting to me, as it is practicable to do 
so. Freshness of viewpoint is what we are 
seeking. “Familiarity breeds contempt,” 
alas, in almost every human contact. Too 
much and too prolonged sweetness cloys and 
too much savor dulls the keenest appetite. 





And even riches, the ultimate desire of our 


material selves, are said to pall simply be- 
cause they satisfy all desire. 

But I have the general reader to satisfy, 
just the same as you other writers have. 
I have at least one travel article a month 
to write—and everybody writes travel ar- 
ticles if they travel. I am interviewing the 
great writers. But everybody has inter- 
viewed the Great Writers—if I am to be- 


lieve what the Great Writers say—so what 
can I write that has not already been writ- 
ten, that will be interesting? 

Yesterday, I talked to Arthur Schnitzler 
over the telephone and he said wearily, in 
effect, “But I have been written up and 
written up. What can you tell that has 
not been told? Or, what can you tell about 
me anyway, after you have seen me for only 
an hour?” 

For a moment I felt paralyzed, for what 
he said was so true. Then I realized that 
the same difference lay between my job and 
that of the mere news reporter, that lay be- 
tween the photographer and the painter, 
let us say. A scene once photographed is 
set for all time. Considered externally, the 
job is done, finished. In the photograph 
you have the place itself. But now, let the 
artist come along and sit in the same place 
from which the photograph has been made. 
You have a new picture, a new conception 
of the place. You have the familiar out- 
side aspect of it, but also, a vision of its 
internal aspects, something of its spiritual 
qualities. And so, a thousand artists may 
follow and paint the same scene, but each 
picture will be different, somehow that might 
be futile to try to explain. That is because 
in all art work there is the stamp of the 
artist himself, the impress of his soul. You 
are looking at the portrait of the artist’s 
spirit through the media of a particular 
scene, which while essential, is actually in- 
cidental to the work. Take Venice, for ex- 
ample. The City of Canals is filled with 
artists from one year’s end to another. Most 
of them paint the same old things year 
after year. But if they have the true gift 
of expression, they cannot fail but be in- 
teresting. If you ever have the time and 
opportunity, study the paintings, let us say, 
of Canaletto, Ziem and Turner. Add to 
that list, even, our own F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s Venetian scenes. They all spe- 
cialized on Venice and all painted the same 
things. But never for a moment could you 
mistake Canaletto’s Doges’ Palace for Tur- 
ner’s. Why not? Simply because you are 
not looking at the Doges’ Palace at all, but 
are face to face with Canaletto and Turner 


(Continued on page 53) 













Shorthand as an Aid to the Writer 


By WINSTON STRAWN 


We are able to think of ideas in a flash. 
Sometimes half a dozen different schemes, 
plots and situations present themselves al- 
most at once and we hastily seize our pencil 
and endeavor to jot them all down before 
they shall have flown into space. If we are 
lucky, we succeed in committing all of them 
to paper but, alas! Luck is not always with 
us and many of our best ideas are lost for 
the want of time in which to make sufficient 
notes, 

To the writer who has made a study of 
shorthand, such is not the case. Even if 
he has spent only a limited amount of time 
on this art—for it is an art—he finds it of 
immense value. And to those who have 
thoroughly mastered it—suffice to say they 
never regret the hours which they devoted 
to its study. 

Now, what is shorthand? The layman, 
somewhat facetiously, claims it is nothing 
more than a lot of hen tracks, but the dic- 
tionary maintains it is an art by which 
writing is abbreviated so as to keep pace 
with speaking. And for the writer, the 
latter part of this definition might be 
amended so as to read, “to keep pace with 
thinking,” for that is exactly what it does. 
It enables one to reduce to writing all 
thoughts as rapidly as they form. 

Not that this is its only advantage. 

For instance, unless we are ultra-excep- 
tional, we draft a story, tear it up and start 
over again, revise and revise, then labo- 
riously copy it all out only to find some part 
which needs more revision. If all this work 
is done in longhand or on the typewriter, 
it consumes much yaluable time during 
which we might be working on something 
else. But for the shorthand writer such 
is not the case. True, he has to draft and 
tear up and revise, but he does it in much 
less time than an ordinary writer. 

It is rather difficult to make exact com- 
parisons, due to the difference in the time 
of thought formation for different people, 
but the following will give some idea of 


the time that can be saved by the use of 
shorthand : 

Suppose a man using a typewriter, or a 
pencil, writes from three hundred to five 
hundred words an hour. The same man, 
using shorthand, will accomplish an equal 
amount of work within a period of fifteen 
minutes, or from twelve hundred to two 
thousands words an hour. 

And when time means money, as it does 
to a writer, this is an important advantage. 

Besides the ability of the shorthand writer 
to accomplish more work and retain more 
ideas, he is enabled to gather more material. 

For instance, the other day I was sitting 
in the waiting room in Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, when I observed a man 
sitting opposite me whom I thought would 
make an admirable character for a story. 
I am not an artist, so could not sketch him, 
but, with the aid of shorthand, I drew a 
word picture which may some day stand me 
in good stead. There is nothing remark- 
able about this, of course, but here is the 
point. Three minutes after sighting this 
man, he walked off, but I had completed 
my notes to my satisfaction. If, however, 
I had relied on ordinary longhand, I should 
have had to rely on my memory which 
might, or might not, have served nfe in good 
stead. As it was, I had accurate notes 
of what my eyes had seen while my sub- 
ject was still before me. 

Here is another instance. 

I have often read in the newspapers about 
people being injured by falls in elevator 
shafts and have wondered what my own 
sensations would be were I ever to be at 
the scene of one of these accidents. It is 
one thing to read about such an account 
and quite another to witness it. The emo- 
tions are entirely different. At least mine 
were. But that’s getting ahead of my story. 
While walking along lower Broadway not 
so long ago, I heard the fire apparatus ap- 
proaching. It stopped directly in front of 
me and the firemen hastened into a build- 
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ing. A policeman, keeping the crowd from 
entering, volunteered the information that 
someone was caught in the elevator shaft. 
Then an ambulance drove up and a doctor 
hurried inside. Denied admittance, of 
course, I sat on the curb and jotted down 
my sensations. When I looked at my notes 
a few days later, I was surprised that I 
could not recollect half of what they told 
me. But I knew they were correct, for 
they were hot off the griddle—another tri- 
umph for shorthand! And that is not the 
first time that I have secured realistic data 
in that manner for a story. There have 
been many other such occasions. 

In order to write an interesting story it 
is necessary to correctly portray the re- 
sponse of your characters to different situ- 
ations. That is one way of holding the 
reader’s interest for, though he may not 
realize just what is lacking in a story, he 
can readily tell: you if it is there. You may 
think you know how you would feel if such 
and such a thing were to happen but I’m 
almost willing to guarantee that you would 
be wrong. You may easily prove the truth 
of this statement. 

Here’s a simple test. Take a pencil and 
paper and write down how you think you 
would feel if you should suddenly hear an 
ambulance siren. Write down everything of 
which you can think. When you have fin- 
ished, fold up the paper and put it away 
where you can find it when you want it. 
Then, sometime when you actually hear an 
ambulance siren, take your pencil and note- 
book (I’m assuming, of course, that you 
carry one with you) and write down your 
sensations as rapidly as you can. Put down 
everything that comes to your mind, but 
stop when the siren has passed out of your 
hearing. Unless you write shorthand, you 
probably won’t catch all your thoughts, but 
never mind. Go home and compare the 
notes in your notebook with the ones you 
previously wrote on the piece of paper. 
Is there a difference? You'll be surprised, 
and convinced, too! 

Now I'll say a word to those of you who 
wish to know more about the study of short- 
hand. 

First of all, there are some three hun- 
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dred different systems. Be sure you pick 
a good one! To enable you to judge, I list 
below a few points which should be em- 
bodied in the system you choose. 

1. It should be a standard system, which 
can be easily learned from a text-book by 
self-instruction. 

2. The characters should never get 
“cold,” that is, it should be possible to read 
them years after they are written. 

3. The company issuing the course 
should have a large practice library for you 
to draw from, such as books and fiction 
magazines written entirely in shorthand. 

4. It should be a system which can be 
read by any other person who writes the 
same system. Thus, when you achieve suc- 
cess and can afford to hire a stenographer, 
you can turn your story in shorthand over 
to her and she can type it from your notes. 

5. It should be a system which has been 
“proven” by being on the market for a num- 
ber of years and which can substantiate 
claims for accuracy and speed. 

The cost of learning, under self-instruc- 
tion, a first-class system which embodies the 
points above would be from $1.50 to $2.0€ 
for the text-book; another $1.00 for a key 
to the exercises ; and a few dollars for note 
books, pencils, etc. That is all. 

The time for learning depends entirely 
upon the number of hours you can devote 
each day to study. An hour a day should 
enable you to complete a course in less than 
a year. Three or four hours a day would 
cut the time down to a few months. 

At any rate, after the first few lessons, 
you would find yourself able to write many 
words in shorthand with a consequent sav- 
ing of time. 

It will be noted that I stress self-instruc- 
tion in learning shorthand. I do not by 
any means wish to cast a reflection upon the 
many excellent schools engaged in teaching 
this subject. But there are probably a num- 
ber of writers who have neither the time 
nor the inclination to attend a school, and 
I say to these that they can benefit just as 
much by teaching themselves as they can 
by being taught by someone else. 

I am acquainted with several professional 

(Continued on page 53) 















What Shall I Write About ?P 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


The first of a series of articles for the trade journal writer. 


In the writing of trade journal articles 
it has always been my experience that the 
two most importani factors which make 
for the u'timate success of that article com- 
prise the selection of a suitable subject to 
write about, and the gathering of material 
to go into that article that will be of real 
value to the particular class of business men 
who may read it in the pages of their trade 
magazines. 

In my own case I invariably endeavor to 
put myself in the p!ace of the merchant, and 
to judge in this manner whether or not the 
material I have gathered would be of value 
to my business. If the article concerns, 
for instance, an automobile accessory store, 
I try to imagine that I am an accessory 
dealer myself, and to view this story of 
mine in perspective, as it were, to find out 
whether it really contains information that 
I could make use of in the conduct of my 
business. If the article concerns the col- 
lection of accounts, I want to know if the 
ideas or the methods of collection it de- 
scribes are off the beaten track, and such 
as I could probably use successfully to 
collect some of my own bills. If it con- 
cerns suggestive se‘ling, I want to know 
if the methods set forth therein are dif- 
ferent than those commonly in use, if they 
have really proven successful for some 
other merchant, and if I could use them 
to advantage in my own business to increase 
my own sales. When I find that the ma- 
terial I have gathered for my story is such 
that I can answer these questions in the 
affirmative, then I am ready to go ahead 
and write the article. But if I find that I 
cannot answer these questions affirmatively, 
then I do not write the article until I have 
interviewed one or more dealers in that 
particular field, and gathered additional 
material of the kind I need to make this 
story of mine really valuable to the mer- 
chants who may read it in the pages of 
their favorite trade paper. 


I 


And that my method is more or less 
successful may be noted from the fact that 
I have been a professional free lance writer 
now for more than eight years, selling prac- 
tically my entire output—which, by the 
way, will average close upon 1,000,000 
words per year—to trade magazines. If 
you are beyond the pale of the amateur 
writer, if your past literary experience is 
such that it qualifies you to write saleable 
stories for trade papers, I think that you 
will have taken a long step toward the goal 
of success if you will adopt this same 
method, and never start the writing of an 
article until you have viewed your data 
from the standpoint of the merchant him- 
self, and definitely decided that it contains 
information that he will find of value to his 
business. If you are unable to do this 
yourself the next best thing will be to go 
to some merchant in the particular field 
your article may concern, explain to him 
the substance of your information, and let 
him decide the matter for you. If he thinks 
that you have gathered data for an article 
that he might find of value to his business, 
then it is entirely reasonable to presume 
that other merchants would view the matter 
in the same light. 

Doubtless, with the years of experience 
I have had in writing for the trade maga- 
zines, I could go on and write a dozen 
articles or more concerning this vitally im- 
portant subject of what to write about. 
And while I have no doubt but that you 
would find such a series of more or less 
value, I think that I can make it of still 
greater worth if I actually list the titles of 
articles that have proven successful with 
a brief description of each, so that you 
may understand the precise nat-ire of each 
one of these articles, and use that infor- 
mation in the gathering of material for 
your own stories. 

Now, in obtaining these titles let me 
first explain that I have carefully exam- 
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ined hundreds of trade magazines, and 
have been careful to select only such arti- 
cles as were really worth while, and that 
comprise some subject regarding which a 
dozen, or even a hundred, articles could be 
written, as you will see before you have 
finished this first instalment of the present 
series. Furthermore, I have also endeav- 
ored to select such titles only as may serve 
to explain in some measure the precise 
nature of the article itself, augmenting this 
with a brief description that will give you 
a still more thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. And finally, I am classifying 
the different titles listed so that when the 
series is ultimately completed you will have 
available a file of saleable subjects for trade 
journal stories that I venture to state will 
be thorough enough to keep you and several 
of your descendants busy for the rest of 
their natural born days, without having to 
seek elsewhere for something suitable to 
write about. For remember, practically 
every one of the subjects to be listed can 
be used in a different form at least a dozen 
times. For example, take a subject that 
will be later listed under the classification 
of Credits and Collections—Collection Let- 
ters That Have Made Good. Within 
the past eight years I have written and sold 
more than 100 articles on this subject, all 
the way from 500 to 5,000 words in length, 
and during the next eight years I expect 
that I will probably write and se‘l a hun- 
dred more. And this is but one of the 
dozens of subjects that are to be listed, so 
that if there are included in this whole 
series only 300 separate titles you should 
have at hand, conservatively speaking, close 
to 5,000 subjects for saleable articles. 
Sureiy. that ought to be enough to keep 
you busy for some little time, no matter 
how prolific a writer you may happen to be! 
Advertising 

While it must be admitted that the sub- 
ject of advertising is a rather hackneyed 
one, and that trade journal editors have 
more articles submitted to them on this 
subject than any other, still a story that 
contained really worth-while information 
describing advertising methods or ideas that 


were different from the common run, and 
that some merchant had successfully used, 
would no doubt find a ready market. Al- 
ways, whenever it is possible to do so, 
include with the story suitable illustrative 
matter in the form of the advertising you 
are discussing; tell precisely how the thing 
was done so that other merchants can do 
it, too; give the costs, if possible, the sales 
results obtained, and the like. The illus- 
trative matter is the most important of all, 
however, for if it is something really dif- 
ferent it increases your possibilities of a 
sa'e of the article by at least 500 per cent. 

(1) How to Make the House Organ Pay 
100 Per Cent Dividends. 

Describing in detail a successful house 
organ published by a retail merchant, the 
nature of the material it contained, the cost 
of each issue, how material was secured 
for it, to whom it circulated, and how and 
why it built business for this store. 

(2) When You Want Business Use the 
Mails. 

How a merchant used direct mail adver- 
tising effectively, giving samples of several 
letters and other advertising sent out. 

(3) How the Knoxville Merchants Beat 
the Bell Ringers. 

Story of a series of co-operative adver- 
tisements published by a group of merchants 
at Knoxville, Tenn., teliing why it did not 
pay to patronize house-to-house canvassers, 
and giving the facts to prove it. In other 
words, showing how the customer really 
paid more for inferior merchandise than 
when dealing with local merchants. 

(4) Sell Them When They're Kids and 
You'll Sell Them When They Grow Up. 

Describing advertising and other methods 
successfully used by a dealer to win the 
good-will of children. 

(5) How to Create Confidence in Your 
Business. 

Story of an Atlanta store that published 
a series of ten full-page advertisements of 
an institutional nature, not directly to sell 
merchandise, but to present in an interest- 
ing way the history of the company, its 
policies, and its ability to serve the pubtic. 
In other words, to sell the public the “idea” 
of trading at this store. 
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(6) Haverty's Hour-Glass Idea Proved 
a Winner. 

In connection with an anniversary sale an 
Atlanta store sent a small hour-glass to 
many Atlanta people, thus attracting much 
attention to the sale. It was the 40th anni- 
versary, and the hour-glass, you see, sug- 
gested the sands of time. Watch for ideas 
used by merchants in connection with anni- 
versary sales, and you will find many that 
can be made into saleable articles for some 
trade paper. 

(7%) Examples of Seasonable Advertising 
That Strikes a Distinctive Note. 

Watch newspapers for good examples of 
seasonable advertising, Christmas copy, 
Easter copy, and the like. Good stuff of 
this kind will always make a worth while 
story. 

(8) How 
Advantage. 

Concerning a dealer who has his sales- 
people call up their regular customers at 
various intervals to tell them about new 
arrivals of merchandise they may be inter- 
ested in, to solicit their trade, etc. An idea 
that proved an excellent sales builder. 

(9) Watching the Newspapers Helps 
This Dealer Sell. 

Studying his daily papers a merchant 
obtains the names of peop'e about to be 
married, people visiting friends in the city, 
new people moving to his city, etc., and to 
these different types of letters are sent 
soliciting their trade. 

(10) How a Cash Store Sells Its Policy 
Through Advertising. 

A dealer selling for cash only educated 
peop'e to the policy by telling them the ad- 
vantages of paying cash, and why merchan- 
dise bought for cash was cheaper and of 
better quality, and proved these things by 
comparing expenses between the cash store 
and credit store. 

(11) How a Dealer Featured Advantages 
of Buying at Home. 

A small town merchant ran a series of 
advertisements to show why mail order 
patronage did not pay, and why it was more 
advantageous to trade with the home town 
dealer than with the mail order house. 


Stewart Uses the Phone to 


(12) How Muse Wins the Trade of 
Transients. 

A clothing merchant gets a list of all 
guests registered at leading hotels in his 
city, and sends them a letter soliciting their 
trade while they are in his city. 

(13) How Smith’s Billboard Advertising 
Stimulates Sales. 

Description of attractive, distinctive bill 
and poster board advertising used by a re- 
tailer, with photos of some of the boards. 

(14) Window Displays That Have Made 
Good. 

A series of six window display photos by 
different dealers with a brief description 
of each. They were particularly good dis- 
plays and that is what sold the article. 

(15) How Much Space Shall I Use? 

An intelligent discussion based on an in- 
terview with a successful retailer concern- 
ing the correct amount of space to use in 
newspapers for certain types of advertise- 
ments, advantages of different locations in 
the paper, how much should be invested in 
advertising, etc. 

(16) Store Slogans That Spell Success 
in Selling. 

(17) How One Dealer Made Capital of 
Exaggeration in His Competitor’s Adver- 
tising. 

(18) How a Dealer Saved Advertising 
and Printing Money by Installing His Own 
Printing Press. 

(19) Attractive Letterheads 
vertise the Store. 

(20) A “Get Ready for School” Sale 
That Stimulated Business. 

(21) How Free Baseball Shoes Made 
“Boys’ Week” a Success. 

(22) How a Store Paper For Juveniles 
Only Increased Sales. 

(23) How a Group of Merchants Used 
Effective Window Displays to Combat Com- 
petition of House-to-House Canvassers. 

(24) How a Dealer Used a Unique Ad- 
vertisement to Stress the Advantages of 
the Central Location of His Store. 

(25) A June Bridal Window That At- 
tracted Attention. 

(26) How a Merchant Created Public 
Confidence in His Advertising. 


That Ad- 
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WILD GAME 


James D. DONALDSON 


The otter slides and beaver dams 
Are open books to me, 

But when some writers sketch the same 
They never go to see. 


How they can write of scenes unknown, 
Of ground they never knew, 

Is harder far to puzzle out 
Than Cookie’s dinner stew. 


The mush they write about the game 
Of wooded western hills ; 

The yarn they spin about the life, 
Would give a rattler chills. 


I’ve lassoed lions and slept with snakes, 
And lived on beans the while; 

But the tales they tell of the woolly wilds 
Would make a horned toad smile. 


I’ve tracked the big horn far above 
The timber line and grass, 

But the author sprawls, in leisured ease, 
And scribbles about the pass. 


I’d like just once to entertain 
A writer of that sort, 

I'd make him eat with porcupines, 
And dance, and squeal, and snort. 


Oh yes, I’ve hunted the grizzly bear, 
And caught the finny tribes, 

I’ve shot the elk and buffalo, 

And I’d like to shoot some scribes! 





























Writing as a Side-Line 


By L. R. JEFFREY 


A number of years ago I became a hack 
writer, and for ten years I have landed 
numerous articles in different papers—ar- 
ticles ranging anywhere from the kind which 
gives the minutest details in regard to build- 
ing a piano, to the love story which is so 
sentimental that it makes the frost disap- 
pear from the window panes. Considering 
that my real bread and butter has been 
earned in another profession, my hack writ- 
ing has furnished me with much cake and 
cream and no little amusement. 

I have enjoyed this writing game. It has 
been my recreation for a dozen years and 
quite my secret. I made no lasting dent in 
the hall of fame, and few people except my 
family knew of my weakness. They knew 
of it because I had to give an explanation 
of the overburdened postman who stopped 
so frequently—manuscripts will come back, 
you know. However, they treated me as I 
imagine relatives might treat one who had a 
tremendous weakness to shield and cover. 
My literary bent was never alluded to. I 
was allowed to go blissfully on my way 
to ruin. 

The first funny side of this story devel- 
oped through church affiliations. A certain 
article of mine appeared in a religious pa- 
per. The editor being more generous than 
the usual man at the desk, not only sent me 
a check promptly, but a dozen copies of 
the magazine containing my article. 

I determined to distribute the numbers 
among my friends. Visions of glory and 
sublime heights of fame filled me. I felt 
that this one would consider the article 
“wonderful,” that one “sublime,” this friend 
would be “amazed,” that one would sit at 
my feet in blind adoration. 

So, prepared for a season of worship 
and feeling that the crown of fame was 
duly placed where it belonged and that no 
conjuring could possibly remove it, with 
great glee, I did up eight of the papers, ad- 
dressed them, wrote the page number of 


the article on the wrapper, placed my ini- 
tials in a conspicuous place and sent them 
forth to blaze my way to fame. 


One I sent to my pastor; another to an 
intimate friend, a busy housewife; another 
to a relative who had a wonderful store of 
anecdotes concerning her travels; another 
to a teacher friend, and another to an in- 
valid; and one to a young school friend, a 
girl in whose religious welfare I have been 
interested for some time. Visions of re- 
plies by telephone, of numerous mail ac- 
knowledgments, of interesting and amazing 
congratulations filled my already too toppy 
cranium. I felt that for a time I should 
be able to do nothing but receive the hom- 
age of my friends, the fact at last becoming 
known that I was an able writer and the 
secret of my secluded evenings, occupied 
and mysterious, having been divulged. 

I waited. Three days passed. No signs 
of a reply from any one. I began to won- 
der if the mailbox had been rifled, and then 
I remembered that a bill I had paid by check 
forwarded at the same time that I had 
mailed the papers had been acknowledged. 
No, the fault could not be with the mail 
box. 

I waited. Another three days passed. I 
was beginning to feel queer. My mood 
was changing. I was beginning to hope that 
all of the papers had been lost. My cour- 
age was oozing. I was hoping that after 
all my secret could remain mine alone. I 
was beginning to regret having mailed the 
papers at all. 

Then a word came out of the silence. I 
received an acknowledgment from my pas- 
tor of a donation to the Far East fund and 
inclosed was a note requesting my presence 
at a workers’ conference. The conference 
was to be held on a night when I could not 
attend, and so I was compelled to refuse 
the request. 

“Here is my chance,” thought I. I de- 
termined to call up my pastor and off- 
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handedly ask if my article had been re- 
ceived. 

“Why, yes,” said he. “I think that the 
paper is at home on the study table. I won- 
dered who sent it to me. Not knowing 
that you did anything like that, I did not 
associate the article with you. I noticed 
the similarity of names. Well, well.” 

That ended that little episode. Silence 
has been preserved there ever since. 

Later that evening my intimate friend 
called me. 

“Here is congratulation number one,” I 
said. 

We talked for fifteen minutes on sub- 
jects diverse, frivolous and serious. I made 
up my mind that she too was going to dis- 
miss me without a word on the subject, so 
gripping my courage and setting my teeth, 
I timidly inquired if she had received my 
little article. 

“What article?” she asked. 

I explained. 

She had deliberately destroyed the paper, 
not even glancing at the wrapper. 

My traveled relative had done the same. 
She did not even recall having received the 
paper. 

My relative from out of town wrote, | 
am glad that I have such a gifted cousin. 
How did you happen to do it?” 

One person, my teacher friend, called me 
after a week had passed and thanked me 
for the article. ‘Very nice,” she said, “well 
written, a little flowery, but genuinely sin- 
cere.” 

My invalid friend, on whom I called a 
month afterward, very tartly exclaimed, 
“The little article was beautiful. I could 
not believe that you wrote it.” And the 
little girl, in whose religious welfare I had 
been for sometime interested, came running 
up to me as I passed through one of our 
department stores about three months after- 
wards and cried, “Mamma said to thank you 
for the paper, but every time I’ve seen you 
I have forgotten it,” and with a hop, a skip 
and a jump she was off. 

But the greatest of all remarks was from 
a lawyer friend of mine who lives in the 





west. “There is no money in it. Better 
spend your time studying up your business.” 

The whole thing reminds one of the time 
when after a six months’ trip abroad, one 
expected to be greeted with open arms by 
every passerby, and the fact was promin- 
ently brought home that really one’s pres- 
ence had not been missed. 

“So what’s the use?” say I. 

But he who loves his work, enjoys doing 
it and gets a slight remuneration, that in 
itself is sufficient excuse for the doing of 
it, and I can frankly say that though all 
the world pass me by, though friends ig- 
nore and enemies become active, though 
life become grey and joy is scarce, yet in 
this one little pastime is enough pleasure to 
gladden and enlighten many hours. 

Happy, say I, is the chap who, amid the 
maelstrom and jetsam of earth’s filth and 
humanity’s failures, may retire into a little 
workroom and there harmlessly and inno- 
cently amuse himself even though he be 
nothing more than a hack writer. What 
matter the jest? “Happy is he,” say I. 





INFORMATION WANTED 


By M. SEACHRIST 


“A poem a day,” I hear someone say; 
Now isn’t that stretching a bit? 

I thought J was good, but try as I would, 
I never could come up to IT! 


I wish I knew how, to do more than now; 
I'd like, too, to learn how to SELL; 

I write lots of stuff, but it must be too rough, 
For it doesn’t “take” very well. 


No one seems to care, that my “tootsies” 
are bare; 
My “tummy” feels empty and lean; 
The furnace is cold,—fuel’s scarcer than 
gold; 
My landlord is talking quite mean. 


So, please, Mr. Man, tell me how, if you can, 
To make my work bring in the cash; 

I’ll be very proud, if I’m ever allowed 

To FILL UP again on beef-hash! 





The Mechanics of Humor 


By MALONE FARREL 


IX 
SLAPSTICK HUMOR 


One of my readers, apropos of a previous 
article in this series, has written me a letter 
giving two or three specimens of the kind 
of humor which he is ambitious to write. 
He had sent it to a criticism service which 
told him that it was unsuitable because of 
the slapstick nature of the samples. 

Now the fact is that these specimens, 
with a certain amount of pointing up, so that 
the thought would be clearer and the end 
be brought about with more of a “wallop” 
were, without changing the spirit in the 
slightest degree, without making them less 
slapsticks, less “coarse,” if you wish, per- 
fectly salable to a very considerable market. 

Many of us may deplore the existence of 
a demand for things of a slapstick nature— 
those of us who prefer the delicate, subtle, 
whimsical humor of the Punch variety, the 
nonsense of Oliver Herford and Gellet Bur- 
gess, and the sharp wit of colyum conduc- 
tors like the late “B. L. T.” of the Chicago 
Tribune and Franklin P. Adams of the New 
York World. We had hoped that culture 
had developed our reading public to the 
point where American readers would de- 
mand (and the demand create a supply) a 
quality of humor that would compare in 
qualities of subtlety and literary finish with 
the average that obtains in the periodicals 
of every European country. 

We had begun to pride ourselves upon 
the fact that never again would the Ameri- 
can people be able to laugh at possible mod- 
ern Petroleum V. Nasbys and Josh Bill- 
ingses and M. Quads—and yet America to- 
day is holding its sides at a quality of hu- 
mor that even a backwoodsman of the 
“fifties” would have blushed to be caught 
laughing at. 

And so long as this market exists, who 
can say that the new writer who can doa 
first-class job of it and pick up a few dollars 
thereby is not justified in catering to it? He 


at least will be familiarizing himself with 
the technique of writing humor of a kind, 
and if he persists, he will lift himself into 
what of a market exists for the better type 
of humor—and who knows that the day 
may not come, even in this generation, when 
it will not be regarded as “high-hat” to 
laugh at a delicate absurdity of an Oliver 
Herford, the gentle humor of a Barrie, or 
the rapier wit of an Adams? 

A generation whose appreciation of music 
has reached its highest expression in the 
popularity of “The Prison Song,” that in 
the drama thrills in terms of “Artists and 
Models” and “Lula Belle,” whose un- 
wreathed poet laureate is Eddie Guest— 
such a generation must be catered to; and 
it is better that a new writer, impelled by 
necessity to make money and sincerely try- 
ing to improve his art, shall furnish mate- 
rial that has at least the merit of being 
original than that jokes hoary with age shall 
be mulled over and mauled by literary pan- 
derers who cannot touch even a possible old 
joke without taking from it whatever of 
edge it did have. 

It is all a matter of purpose and sin- 
cerity. A new writer actuated by no de- 
sire beyond the dollars he can make should 
certainly write for the College Tumors and 
the Biff-Gangs; the writer who, in addi- 
tion, wants to get a hearing, such as it is, 
and to develop the expression of his hu- 
morous attitude toward life, can also write 
for them, for he will gradually rise to a 
higher level of writing. 

All this without the slightest rancor in 
our heart. The humorist must meet the 
tests and regard the tastes of the present 
day with indulgence if not detachment. But 
he may be permitted at least to shed a 
vicarious tear for those Americans (and 
there are thousands of them) who must 
have their dealer procure for him such for- 
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eign publications as London Opinion, 
Punch, and a half dozen other publications 
that thrive over there, whereas our two 
American weeklies that attempt to main- 
tain a commendable standard of humor lead 
a precarious existence, and that only at 
the cost if a certain degree of compromise 
with the slapstick. 

Now in the above we have not had in 
mind the sex motif in our current Ameri- 
can humor, which is merely one outlet for 
this flood of cheap, low-comedy buffoonery 
that passes from our presses as humor. The 
European humorists take a sex situation and 
make of it an artistic bit of humor that not 
even their Sumners, if any existed, could 
cavil at, whereas over here, we have but 
one test to apply to such a joke—it must 
be a “parlor story’”—the inference being, 
with the wise ones, that to pass muster as 
such it must be indecent. 

No, it is not the sex motif in so much of 
our humor that we are hitting at as the 
commonness, the cheapness, the horse-play, 
the pointlessness and all that, which the 
joke and the anecdote and the tale must take 
on before they can get a laugh out of the 
people who determine “box-office” values. 

The experienced writer who approaches 
this kind of humor for the first time, as 
also in fact the new writer who has been 
attempting more finished work, will find 
that his first difficulty will lie in “keying 
his mind low enough,” as one writer put 
it, to which we replied, “Say ‘So’s your 
old man!’ over a half dozen times, work 
it into each of your first dozen jokes, and 
then cast the rest of the joke into the same 
key, and you will have no difficulty.” All 
this was stated in a burst of irony, but we 
afterwards thought it over more carefully, 
tried it out, and really can offer it as a 
practical aid. 

The humor of this school does not nec- 
essarily depend upon a cleverly-turned end- 
ing that has been carefully worked up to. 
The alleged humor of the piece lies in an 
exuberant use of words—words and phrases 
that to the readers will serve as allusions, 
not only to current slang, but also to double 
entendres, to meanings that to the elect— 





the butter and egg men and typists and 
shipping clerks—are regarded as hidden. 

Nothing need be regarded as sacred in 
this field. Humor with a sex (not nec- 
essarily sexy) appeal finds the readiest mar- 
ket, but all the relations (and relatives too) 
of life, all human contact and institutions 
are usable subjects, but must be handled 
with an air of irresponsibility and utter, 
downright lack of reverence and reticence. 

Allusions to historical people and events 
must be confined to elementary subjects. 
Shakespeare among writers and Nero 
among historical figures will pass and most 
Biblical characters and events, strange as 
at first thought it may seem, and Napoleon 
and George Washington among modern per- 
sonages, but you cannot stray far away 
from the things people see and experience 
today. Which, of course, only shows the 
poverty of this field of humor, since the 
writer is unable to draw from the wide 
range of history, ancient and modern, so 
rich in material for the humorist. 

It will be clear from the above that in 
writing slapstick humor it is the material 
that is of first importance. And available 
material comprises things in every-day life 
that the “man on the street” will not “muff” 
—also things he doesn’t understand and 
therefore regards as excrutiatingly funny. 
Boxing, baseball and the other sports, poli- 
tics, religion (in its more obvious aspects, 
such as going to church), modern dancing, 
jazz music, automobiles, marriage, divorce, 
prohibition, modern phases of love-making 
(“necking,” girls walking home from auto- 
mobile rides, etc.). Here is one field for 
the slapstick writer’s endeavor; the other 
is made up of ridicule, from the standpoint 
of the same man, of the things he doesn’t 
understand, as modern art, modern music, 
literature, enthusiasms of any kind—all of 
those things that pertain to the few. 

Impressionist art, for example, and the 
extreme, if you wish, schools that grew out 
of it. Maybe the “Nude Descending the 
Staircase” was extreme, yet the artist had 
a very definite problem of art which he was 
trying to work out, but to the man on the 
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Speculating in News 
By JEAN MOWAT 


This is the month for all writers to con- 
sider their fall speculation in news. There 
is not any speculator who does not study 
his market; who does not survey the con- 
ditions and apply to these the answer which 
he thinks will fit the situation and then go 
ahead and fellow his program. That is 
also applicable to the writer, whether it is 
fiction, or fact and his plans for the future 
are as necessary as if he were an important 
executive of an international chain of stores. 

July with its limpid warmth, its hot days, 
and sometimes hotter nights is no time to 
really drive or push in creative work, un- 
less you belong to that contrary class of 
human beings who put on weight, play golf, 
and do intensive work because the heat is 
stimulating. Then the following ideas can 
be put to work at once and when September 
fifteen rolls around you will have a dozen 
manuscripts to start on the road representa- 
tive of your new line—the smartest, most 
brilliant, and largest of your production. 

Weather, not only affects business but it 
also does affect our personal work. If you 
feel lazy, don’t forget that you are always 
the executive of your own brain and con- 
sequently must always be on the alert for 
news. News in the sense of future stories, 
for that is what you will speculate in during 
the fall and winter and upon the plans you 
draw now will depend your success. Also 
now is the time to garner ideas for those 
vacation articles which you will do along 
about Christmas, and which you are read- 
ing in all the magazines today. Only last 
week I completed an article on Christmas 
display and pushing of fine art goods be- 
cause the thought came and I followed it 
through. Another article, on inventory, is 
much too late for this year, but there is an- 
other period coming in January and then 
the article will be very timely for a Novem- 
ber or December issue. So you see, while 
one’s brain is a capable executive, it also 
needs some direction from the “higher-up” 


to carry it along and over the periods of 
dullness that ensnare all of us. 

As our brain is unconsciously photograph- 
ing all the scenes, is registering all the con- 
versations that go on about one, the mind 
is apparently at rest, and then out of no- 
where will spring into being a thought all 
ready for a caption and a few thousand 
words. To stop and actually do the labor 
is not always possible. But it is possible 
to save that idea, and to make it bring in 
the successful speculation of the fall— 
enough to pay the rent for another month. 

In speculating in news one cannot afford 
to let one tip slip. It may prove to be 
most valuable, and often it is the thought 
that we discard, and which comes back 
again and again until we are surprised to 
realize it can be developed into a real story. 
While the mind is mulling over this, uncer- 
tain whether to reject it or not, the chief 
executive of the brain urges one to get it 
down on paper. Vacation time, ought to 
be sacred. That is, it is no time to keep the 
creative forces eternally on the alert. It 
should be relaxation for the mental pow- 
ers, but not for the slipping up on tips. 

In my own work I find an envelope, about 
10x12, is always a convenient size, labeled 
“futures” is a most handy way to keep 
tips which have been noted, and if the idea 
seems to be particularly good, I frequently 
outline it in fifty words or less so that the 
sum total of the thought will return. In 
the meantime, having consigned the idea 
to paper, to its proper place in the file sys- 
tem, I can continue my vacation of play 
and rest, but my tips on how to speculate 
and what to play for fall will be awaiting 
my pleasure. 

Most of the writers who keep any file 
system spend so much time with it that 
they are physically as well as mentally ex- 
hausted before they have completed the 
task. I once worked for a most remark- 
able managing editor. One night, very 
late, some important material was wanted 
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from the morgue—the librarian was gone. 
Together with him we tried to locate the 
material, but without success. Finally he 
said: “This is really the most complete sys- 
tem of filing I have ever seen. I under- 
stand it is considered really wonderful. 
Personally, I think the best system would 
be one that could be used by a person with 
average intelligence. Like other things you 
can ‘hobby’ on this as on any idea. It’s 
a finer system when it works.” 

When I began to go into the business of 
writing, separate from newspaper work, I 
soon discovered a file of some sort was es- 
sential but I remembered that night when 
search was in vain and I have a system 
so simple that I can telephone my secre- 
tary to look for a certain name, a picture, 
or an article and in two minutes I have 
the necessary information. 

So that is a system which really works, 
and it not only is an aid in tips but it is 
also the kind that works when you want it 
and offers you all the freedom and creative 
ability you have, for one envelope contains 
your future leads. 

Playing about, you will meet all types 
of people, some will bore you, others will 
become friends. But a friendly word about 
the bores. No one likes them, to be sure, 
but remember they are human beings and 
we are all tied up in the same bundle of 
life. It’s up to you to sort out that bundle. 
Take the bore, study him, find out why, 
(1) he bores you, (2) does he bore your 
friends, (3) is he omitted from all your 
communal sports, (4) of whom does he 
remind you, and (5) what does he offer 
you. I know a man who went to call one 
evening on a young woman who interested 
him very much. He had been in the house 
about ten minutes when father came in, 
saw him in the living room and stopped to 
say good evening and stayed the whole eve- 
ning. This, in spite of the fact that the 
young woman’s. mother was very ill and 
father should have come on upstairs to see 
her—but he was a sugar merchant and busi- 
ness had been exciting that day. In re- 
lating this incident to me, this man (who 
combines his activities as banker and nov- 


elist) said, “It was ostensible that I came 
to call on the young woman, but for a long 
time I had been looking for such a character 
so wrapped up in business as to forget 
everything else. He was in one way a bore, 
but in another way he proved to be one of 
the best characters I have ever sketched. 
Don’t,” he advised me, “ever let any so- 
called bore, bore you. Get out of him what 
he has to give.” And it does work. An- 
other tip to charge up to summer vacation 
and one which will lead to all kinds of in- 
teresting possibilities. 

These are just a few tips on speculating 
in news so that the summer will prove a per- 
fect hook-up for the coming fall and winter 
and your speculation will prove to be profit- 
able. It is not necessary to go abroad, 
it is not even necessary to leave your own 
center, for there are plenty of new people 
and different types in the parks, on the sea- 
shore, at the mountains, and in every ham- 
let, for there one can study the tourists, the 
homecomers who look the town over in a 
supercilious manner that is sometimes amus- 
ing, but equally as often irritating. Don’t 
let the absence of a vacation worry you— 
take what comes, and keep in mind the fact 
that you are a speculator and you have to 
take a chance with everything that blows 
your way. 

In summing up a successful speculator in 
news it amounts to this: Advance planning 
of work for fall during leisure moments 
with plenty of time to think; the study of 
characters that comes within one’s vision 
in the vacation bundle of life and the hook- 
up of these with time and place for a story 
of fiction; the careful notation of outlines, 
of captions, of catchy phrases which one 
hears, and the filing of these in a quick and 
easy way for future work. But, do not 
forget pictures, you can find good markets 
for them and pay is equally so. 

As a final word of caution—the editors, 
back from their vacations in September, 
will be waiting to see what is on their 
desks. Your manuscript has an excellent 
chance—if you have said it with style—and 
your speculating in news will be productive 
of checks through the coming season. 
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Literary Temperament Analyzed 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of “Collier’s Weekly” and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


The editorial office of a large popular 
magazine reported recently that it had re- 
ceived in the course of one week five thou- 
sand manuscripts from ambitious authors. 
All were rejected. Only one dozen or so 
from known writers were even glanced at. 
The publication was just then “not in the 
market”; its needs were being supplied on 
contract by writers who the editors knew 
could supply what was wanted. The un- 
wanted stories, piled to the ceiling in the 
mailing room, were literally shoveled whole- 
sale into bags for return to their anxious 
creators. 

It is safe to say that at least fifty thou- 
sand writers in the United States are pretty 
regularly “dashing off” story manuscripts to 
editors who are as regularly dashing them 
back again. My own experience as a fiction 
editor leads me to believe that there is not 
an editorial office of any size in the land 
whose readers have not more than once 
groaned: “I only someone would discour- 
age the vast army of people who have no 
literary ability whatever but who persist in 
bombarding us with their literary wares! 
Why do they keep at it? 

For every person who writes stories and 
submits them to editors there must be at 
least twenty others who write occasionally 
and very rarely or never submit. All ex- 
cept an isolated case here and there are 
failures. A million people, then, in the 
country who are writing more or less regu- 
larly and consistently failing in either ‘a 
commercial or artistic sense as authors. 

It is an epidemic, this desire to break 
into print, says one New York editor and 
announces that his office records show a re- 
cent sudden burst of literary activity on 
the Pacific Coast. Every third adult in 
California, he insists, is producing fiction 
at the present time! We all know that 
everyone in New York is, secretly or other- 
wise, writing either stories, plays, or mo- 


tion pictures. It is some years now since 
we were told by a visitor from the provinces 
that the New Yorker’s morning greeting 
was: “How is your second act coming?” 

If so many people must write, why must 
so many of them fail? The reason why they 
do not appear in print is not that the sup- 
ply of good stories is greater than the de- 
mand; the vast bulk of rejected manuscripts 
are incontestibly bad. They don’t deserve 
publication. Sufficient proof of this is given 
in a little periodical now in existence in 
which is printed the rejected manuscripts 
of unarrived authors. The struggling au- 
thors are their own underwriters and edi- 
tors. One glance at their periodical is 
enough to vindicate the rejection slip. 

Let us take a closer look at the carloads 
of manuscripts arriving and leaving New 
York each week. Why do so many of them 
“get the slip’—and deserve it? Mr. Men- 
ken solves the whole problem by saying 
that the authors of rejected manuscripts 
have nothing to say. College professors 
like Burgess Johnson and John Erskine say 
that writers who fail do not keep close 
enough to the classics, lack patience in de- 
veloping a style, and in general do not have 
sufficient respect for their work as an art. 
The writers themselves complain rather 
generally that the editor plays favorites or 
doesn’t know a good story when he sees it 
—meaning, of course, their own. In none 
of which dicta seems to reside the truth; 
exceptions there are a-plenty to all of them. 
Writers with literally nothing to say do sell 
stories; others, very many others, among 
whom are many college teachers, worship 
style and art and fail as creative writers. 
As for editors, they do play favorites, yes, 
but how did these favorites win this par- 
tiality if not by writing good stories? 

The poet Gray in his 
“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,” 
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understands the irony of failure. Humble 
folk with fundamental qualities as great 
as those of Milton (this seems to be Gray’s 
philosophy) live among us scorned and 
unsung because fate has never given them 
a chance. Gray never saw an American 
fiction editor’s mail. If he had he would see 
that our Miltons may be inglorious but 
they’re not mute. Not only our farmers 
who turn the stubborn glebe but those who 
flee from it looking for easier jobs are 
“struggling authors.” But why the strug- 
gle? Why doesn’t reasonable effort bring 
rewards here as elsewhere ? 

Well, let’s see. The fact that so many 
of us otherwise well balanced citizens keep 
at it in spite of discouragements should tell 
us something. We're not that way with 
everything. Once we had the delusion that 
any lad who was poor enough at the begin- 
ning and chopped enough logs for an edu- 
cation would certainly land in the White 
House. We know better now; we have at- 
tended political conventions. Fame at writ- 
ing, however, by some painless short-cut 
seems to enthrall us: ~ As the efficiency ex- 
pert who took up fiction writing said: 
“There are only so many words-in the dic- 
tionary and only so many ways of putting 
them together—surely there must be some 
method to it.” 

The truth is that the hope of being Presi- 
dent of the United States is not one of the 
elemental instincts; it has to be acquired in 
a peculiar atmosphere; but the desire to 
write springs out of a primordial craving. 
In writing, one expresses one’s self; in be- 
ing President one expresses—well, it seems 
certain that there are to very many people 
satisfactions in writing fiction aside from 
success in it as an art. What these satis- 
factions are, what their relation is to the 
problem of literary failure, has been at least 
partly explained by recent studies of the 
subconscious mind. These discoveries as 
far as they have been practically tried out in 
several years of helping writers by diagnos- 
ing their abilities I shall try to set forth 
briefly. ; 

Let me present two actual cases handled 
in my literary clinic. The first is a young 
man who began his writing in a small town 


in Ohio. When he was twenty-three he de- 
cided he wanted to come to New York. He 
had no money and he had a terror of starv- 
ing to death, jobless, in the big city. He cast 
about for some means of making a living 
which he could begin in his village and con- 
tinue working at when he got to New York. 

Quite by accident he hit on writing fiction. 
By constant reading of the all-fiction thriller 
magazines and equally persistent imitation 
of their contents he began to sell his stories 
within a year, and soon was making a living 
at his typewriter. Whereupon he boxed his 
machine, came to the city, rented a five-dol- 
lar-a-week room and went right on at the 
same work as he planned. He got ac- 
quainted with the pot boiler editors and 
soon became a marvel at quantity, selling 
as many as three stories a week. 

The second case presents an extreme con- 
trast. She was an ex-chorus girl who, clad 
in sweeping blue plumes and black velvet, 
presented herself at my office with a well- 
thumbed manuscript. She explained that 
she was the wife of a man successful in 
Wall Street, and decided to become a writer 
in her leisure hours and wanted me to sell 
her first story for her. 

Examination of the manuscript showed 
it to be an extremely sentimental and hope- 
lessly garbed account of a married woman’s 
adventure with a dashing young tertinm 
quid. When I told her the discouraging 
truth about the performance, she was skepti- 
cal of my judgment and urged me to try to 
sell it, even offering to give me the proceeds 
if I would “trim it up so it will go across!” 

I asked her why she wrote the story. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I just had to write 
it. It came to me all of a sudden. I felt 
really inspired. Don’t you think writers are 
that way?” 

“Some of them,” I replied, then asked: 
“You had no one in mind, no reader or 
audience when you wrote this?” 

“No,” she replied, without hesitation. “I 
just wrote it because I had to.” 

I felt certain from these answers that her 
motive for the writing must be within her- 
self, probably subconscious, and ventured: 
“The characters are taken from life, aren’t 
they ?” 


“Yes,” she answered eagerly. 

“The action also is true and you are the 
heroine ?” : 

These facts, quite obvious by now, she re- 
sisted for some little time, finally, however, 
admitting that the lover with whom she had 
had the adventure had deserted her, that 
she loved him madly and wanted to find him 
and had written her highly emotional ac- 
count of their romance hoping it would be 
printed, find his eyes, and so remind him 
of her love. She was able to admit that 
this was the motive of the writing of the 
story when she saw how many of her other 
acts were motivated in exactly the same 
way. 

Now in these two contrasting examples 
of literary effort we have an extreme and 
therefore clear intimation of the reasons 
why most people write and also why they 
fail. 

The chief difference between the two lit- 
erary performances mentioned above is in 
the purposes. Case one, the young man 
was above all else “after money.” To get 
his payment he had to appeal to the editor 
who in turn made his selection with his eye 
on his readers. The young man therefore 
had an audience sharply in mind and wrote 
what he felt would interest the audience 
and not what interested himself. The 
treacherous convicts, adventurous gold 
miners and romantic cowboys who peopled 
his hectic pages were all taken from other 
stories he had read. He hadn’t the slightest 
interest in them. His chief absorptions 
were radio installations and a young girl he 
was in love with. His writing obviously was 
merely a means to an end. His purpose was 
strongly controlled by his mind; it was a 
very conscious performance ; it was, briefly, 
an objective purpose. 

How different the literary purpose of the 
ex-chorus girl! Her purpose was essen- 
tially to produce a disguised love letter. She 
hoped in this way to re-awaken her lover’s 
interest in her, bring him back to her, and 
so to bring her emotional satisfaction. If 
any further proof were needed that the 
stimulus for her writing was entirely from 
within and thus was an end in itself we have 
it in the fact that the impulse she was fol- 
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lowing was subconscious ; she was not aware 
of what it was until it was explained to 
her. She was in reality writing without 
thought of an audience. Her talk about 
selling her manuscript was a justification 
not an inspiration, a result and not a cause. 
Writing such as hers we call subjective. 

All literary performances are motivated 
like one or the other or both of the above 
writings. Where the purpose is markedly 
objective and the writing under strong con- 
scious control we have the realistic writer. 
If this type of writer (the factors of age, 
health and technique being always assumed 
to be constant) takes his facts from second 
hand sources and makes his stories go by 
the sheer vigor of his “piling it on”; his 
work is melodramatic pot boilers. If he 
takes his facts directly from life, the phases 
of life he knows best, his writings are gen- 
uine realism, successful in the measure of 
the accuracy of his observations and the 
power of his attack. 

Writers, on the other hand, who like the 
ex-chorus girl, respond to an inward urge 
compose our imaginative writers. Of this 
type are most of our poets, our romancers, 
and our masters of “atmosphere”. They 
write largely of the Land of Heart’s De- 
sire. They are all Pygmalions, fulfilling 
wishes emanating from unconscious sources. 
Their inspirations are exactly the same as 
those that originate fairy tales. 

We can now see how the young man 
produced only hack writing chiefly because 
his stories contained no spontaneous, sincere 
feeling, and how the former chorus girl 
failed entirely because while she had plenty 
of spontaneous feeling she could not con- 
trol it. The young man, in a word, had 
brains but lacked feeling; the young woman 
had feeling but lacked brains. Thus we 
face concretely the two fundamentally im- 
portant factors in all creative writing, think- 
ing and feeling. 

Great creative literary talent indeed is 
present when a maximum up-welling of 
emotions from the subconscious is found 
together with a maximum of mental control 
of these emotions. Great feeling plus great 
thinking, in other words, produces great 

(Continued on page 62) 








What Do They Mean When 
They Say Itr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
By ALFRED RUSSELL 
VIII 


Romantic—A term applied to an indi- 
vidual literary work; to an author; to an 
attitude toward art, or life; to the spirit of 
a literary school, or to the spirit of an epoch, 
as opposed either to the realistic or to the 
classical spirit. J. Middleton Murry has 
thus pointed out the difference between the 
romanticist and the realist in imaginative 
writing: ‘The realist chooses his plot from 
the life of every day, and the romantic 
from an imagined continuation of life into 
the past (which is history) or into a purely 
ideal world.” This statement should be 
amended in this respect, that the romanti- 
cist may also treat.of “the life of every 
day,” but will interpret it in terms of ideal- 
ism, or of an imaginary world in which 
beauty and courage and honor and love 
reign supreme. The realist writes of things 
that he sees; the romanticist may also write 
of things he sees, but—in terms of a world 
that he feels and imagines. In _ poetry 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, Wordsworth and 
Keats and Shelley and Tennyson stand out 
as supreme examples; in fiction, Defoe, Sir 
Walter Scott, and George Meredith. Sev- 
eral of the greatest writers have given us 
both romantic and realistic work, notably 
Shakespeare and Flaubert. 

Realist —Opposed to romantic. Its aim 
is to depict a character and his conduct, or 
an era and the influences which determine 
its characteristics, as the individual really 
behaves or as the era really presents itself 
and not as they would do under imaginary 
or ideal conditions. The realistic method 
is usually applied to fiction or poetry deal- 
ing with the life of the present, but it may 
also deal with the past, under conditions 
which the author believes really to have been 
conditions which, though the 


true, not 
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glamour of time and distance, the roman- 
ticist, on the other hand, would conceive 
as having existed. The term today implies 
a distinct method in addition to mood, in a 
sense that it has not hitherto, and the 
method has more and more laid stress on 
analysis of character and conduct, as de- 
termined by essentially modern conditions of 
living, and will often partake of the nature 
of satire, as in “Main Street,” by Sinclair 
Lewis. 

Classical—A term applied (a) to litera- 
ture produced in the classical ages of Greece 
and Rome, or (b) to literature in which the 
authors have tried to catch the spirit and 
form of that literature. Perfection of form, 
music and taste, all characterized by a nice 
restraint, are its aim—in short, the captur- 
ing in a poem or other work of the spirit 
of beauty to the extent that the most per- 
fectly trained sense could find nothing to 
give offense—emotion and imagination made 
the servant of beauty—such was the spirit 
of the ancient writers. Many modern 
writers have attempted, some with success, 
to catch the classical note, notably Milton 
in Comus, for example: Dryden, Pope, and 
in more recent times, Walter Pater. 

Refrain.—The use at the close of a stanza, 
or even contained within the stanza, of a 
recurring word or group of words. It was 
a frequent feature of the old English bal- 
lads ; the refrain being sung by the listeners. 
It is also found in the cradle songs—“Balow, 
my babe, lie still and sleep” is a particularly 
lovely example. Modern poets, notably 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, have used 
it effectively. In Tennyson’s “Mariana in 
the South” occurs this particularly plaintive 
refrain: “To live forgotten, and love fore- 
lorn.” 
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Paronomasia.—A pun, which has been 
said to be the lowest form of wit, but which 
has persisted from the days of the early 
Greek writers to the present. Shakespeare 
of all our great writers was fondest of the 
play on words. Even Milton, the most aus- 
tere of English poets, did not disdain its 
use, while from the day of Charles Lamb 
(who wrote an essay in its defense) on 
down to the present it has been used by all 
the writers of the lighter forms of litera- 
ture. Lamb maintained that “the worst pun 
is the best pun,” but to be most effective the 
pun must be particularly pat to the occa- 
sion, as in the famous example of the Brit- 
ish general campaigning in India, who re- 
ported the capture of Sind by the laconic 
message, “Peccavi,” which of course is the 
Latin for “I have sinned.” The pun, with 
all of the evil reputation that attaches to it, 
yet has this in its favor, that it indicates an 
alertness and energy of mind that is one 
of the requisites of good work in the field 
of humor. 


Mock-heroic.—A poem on an unimpor- 
tant theme or persons, but handled in the 
grand manner, after the style of the great 
heroic models of the past, usually with 
satiric intent. John Gay’s “Trivia,” for ex- 
ample, in which the author dealt solemnly 
in heroic couplets with the sights and sounds 
of the London streets. Pope’s “Rape of the 
Lock” is another example of the same pe- 
riod. 

Blank Verse—Poetry made up of lines 
containing five iambic feet, unrhymed. 
Shakespeare brought the form to perfec- 
tion, though in the hands of Marlowe it 
had reached a high degree of excellence. 
It had been brought to England by the Earl 
of Surrey, who used it with great skill. 
It remained for Milton, however, to dem- 
Onstrate its great power in epic poetry— 
for sheer beauty and consumate craftsman- 
ship, in fact,.the Miltonic blank verse has 
never been equaled; since Milton no writer 
save Wordsworth has achieved blank verse 
with anything approaching distinction—the 
kind of distinction that combines perfectly 
the ten-syllable line with music and dig- 
nity of theme—for except in the hands of 


a great master the form takes on a note of 
futility that has inspired more than one 
poem in the mock-heroic style. 


Repetition.—The repetition of a word or 
phrase for the sake of emphasis or of pro- 
ducing an emotional effect, as of pathos. 
In “On Edward John Trelawny” Swin- 
burne has: 

Heart of hearts, art thou moved not, hearing 
Surely, if hearts of the dead may hear, 
Whose heart it is now draws near? 

And Tennyson in “Despair” has: 
But pity...was in her and in me, 
Helpless, taking the place of the pitying 

God that should be! | : 

Pity for all that aches in the grasp of an 

idiot power, 

And pity for our own selves, on an earth that 

bore no flower; ; ; 

Pity for all that suffers in land or in air 

or the deep, : 

And pity for our own selves till we long’d 

for eternal sleep. 

Prolepsis——An adjective used to antici- 
pate its application, as when Gray, in the 
“Elegy,” has the line, “To scatter plenty 
o’er a smiling land”—that is, a land that 
will smile when plenty has been scattered 
over it. Then there is the famous line by 
Keats: “So the two brothers and their mur- 
dered man rode past,” referring, of course, 
to the man who was to be murdered. 


Rhetoric_—The art by means of which a 
writer or speaker so presents his thoughts 
as to make expression technically correct 
and at the same time forceful, clear, and 
pleasing. As applied to oratory the term 
also embraces the technique of delivery. 
In modern times the art has been overshad- 
owed by zeal for self-expression at what- 
ever cost to the principles once held invio- 
late by rhetoricians. Indeed, the very term 
“rhetorician” has come to carry with it a 
note of opprobrium. But for the greater 
part the principles of technique laid down 
by the great expositors of the art were not 
arbitrarily formed, but rather were the re- 
sult of common sense and observation. 
Rules of sentence structure, for example, 
are fairly well defined in books on rhetoric, 
and in every case, as in matters of balance, 
length, rhythm, clearness, etc., the princi- 
ples laid down are those which the writer 
skilled in thinking and in the laws of beauty 
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would find he had unconsciously followed 
even if he had never heard of rhetoric. So 
far as the art is regarded as more flexible 
than was true in former times, so far the 
newer attitude is helpful. Modern writers 
feel free to use the split infinitive, for ex- 
ample, if thereby they gain greater em- 
phasis and ease of expression, just as for 


the same reason they may sometimes begin- 


a sentence with a conjunction or end it with 
a preposition, if in so doing they achieve 


a rhetorical effect they could not otherwise. 
But the test even among these writers is 
always rhetorical effect—and if the net re- 
sult is improvement over the effect obtained 
by strict adherence to the older rules, it 
would seem that rhetoric itself justifies the 
newer flexibility. In the main, however, 
the use of the rhetorical test will keep the 
writer within the bounds prescribed by the 
principles laid down by the older writers 
on the art. 








Style 


By MARY M. WOOLEY 


What personality is to the individual, 
style is to one’s creative art. It is elusive, 
even intangible, yet in its effect so definite 
that it stands pre-eminent. We feel it even 
if we can not describe it. 

Every writer desires a style that is dis- 
tinctive, as much a part of his writing as 
any habit is of his individuality, a style 
pleasing to the reader and worthy of effort. 

How then is this art attained? Is it a 
gift? Or does it mean painstaking effort? 
We who write, read with due admiration a 
work of an author whose style is so simple, 
so convincing, so lucid, so individual that 
we almost envy the fluency that must have 
been his in order to give such a clear word 
picture. 

If, however, we inquired of this author 
as to the “how” of his style, he would with- 
out doubt inform us that he was rewarded 
as in any other conscientious practice by 
consistent, painstaking effort. 

I believe it was Landor who said “clear 
writers, like clear fountains, do not seem 
so deep as they are.”’ This is indeed a vir- 
tue in simple writing, and Kingsley, who 
tells us that if “he is ever obscure we must 
not fancy he is deep, for if one is really 
deep the whole world would understand 
what one writes.” I have always remem- 
bered this advice if I ever felt the urge of 
pedantic usage. 

Now to start at what makes for a founda- 
tion in style, first impression, a personal 


viewpoint, ideal, interpretation of life, we 
must adhere to this stand for certain things, 
which after all makes us a distinct indi- 
vidual. Then we are able to give expres- 
sion if we have the talent. But how may 
we learn to give this expression so we have 
a style that is worthy of the name. 

3y painstaking practise, prefaced ever by 
individuality of thought. 

A comparison rather elastic, still signifi- 
cant is “touch” that a musician has. This 
is but the individualism, not so much of the 
player as of the composer brought out by 
correct interpretation of the soul of the man 
who wrote it. 

In writing, of course, the creative artist 
must seek out his own words, gradually by 
practise, effort, ability to see, he’ll show a 
preference for certain words, groups, 
themes. Subtly, deftly, but surely he’ll find 
his brain child charged and suffused with 
his views, his ideals, his longings, his ex- 
perience, over which and greater than all is 
that divine gift, imagination, lifting the plot 
out of ordinary reality into a realm where 
a writer is privileged to sprinkle the star 
dust of imagination through his product. 

The cadence of his personality, in other 
words, his work by habit of individuality 
has become distinctive, he has acquired 
style. 

Flaubert, the great French teacher, in- 
structed his pupil de Maupassant thus: 
“Whatever one wishes to say there is but 
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one word to express it, one verb to animate 
it, one adjective to qualify it, search for this 
word, be satisfied with nothing else.” 

This I feel is good advice for a student 
learning how to write, but it would never 
make art. It would foster exactness, of 
course, but allow no latitude for individu- 
ality. The style, if such it could be termed, 
would be painfully minute and monotonous. 

We may indeed profit by giving careful 
attention to detail, finish, correctness. Yet 
if we are so bound by technic our style will 
not be spontaneous, hence it loses its fresh- 
ness and indeed its literary personality. 

I have heard piano players so technical in 
the cold perfection of execution, that their 
music could never move one, it had no soul, 
no appeal to the emotions. 

So in striving for a finished style, do not 
shackle the thoughts which come gushing 
from a brain, as sparkling and irridescent, 
as a fountain overflowing in the sunlight. 

Some ask, should we imbibe by reading 
the style of another? No more than we 
should ape what makes for charm or per- 
sonality in another, but on the other hand, 
association with a person of charm inevi- 
tably has an effect on our actions. So read- 
ing the works of authors who write well has 
its result in a real genuine desire to try to 
make of ourselves some one as worthy. 

Words do not belong to any one, they 
are as much ours as any one else’s, so study 
them, live with them, use them your own 
way. They are powerful, the degree of 
which is in your hand. 

Some minds like some streams are so big, 
so dominant, that they wash out new chan- 
nels of thought, daring, unusual, different. 
We need these and each generation has had 
its share. 

It would save many a beginner embarrass- 
ment and disappointment if he would learn 
at first that style is not made by tricks of 
rhetoric, but by real thought, or as I said in 
the beginning, impressions, that are a very 
part of our existence, that are expressed 
clearly, vitally, charmingly, if possible. 

Don’t try to be some one else. You can’t. 
Nor do not smother yourself in rules and 
technic. You will never have a style that 
will meet with approval if you do. These, 


of course, have a place, but if one is forever 
conscious that one must follow a given rule, 
one’s effort will be a thought poured into a 
mold. Instead, rules should form a sort of 
literary conscience, which we possess as sort 
of a monitor, that acts involuntarily, for a 
threadbare, grooved habit does not make 
beauty or art in style. 

Could we mistake Dickens’ description of 
his characters? De Maupassant’s cold 
classical perfection of narration? Or Kip- 
ling’s rough hewn characteristics? Why? 
They were genuine, sincere writers first with 
the viewpoints, impressions and life philoso- 
phies a real part of themselves, before they 
expressed them in hard, painstaking work- 
ers in their craft. 

Literature is never greater than the man 
or woman who creates it, hence it behooves 
one to strive to be worthy, for in so being 
we have a better and bigger literary per- 
sonality. 

Some authors advise revision, innumer- 
able times. Certainly it is rare that one has 
such a delicate gift as to be able to say one’s 
best by first effort. Still, I contend that too 
much revision takes the glow of the ex- 
pression, the sheen, the freshness. It is like 
handling a beautiful, delicate flower too fre- 
quently. It is marred. The style loses some 
of its spontaneous appeal. 

I am speaking only of fiction now, and 
know that many will take issue with my 
conjecture. 

The personal element is responsible, I 
presume, for in my own work I have scarce- 
ly ever been able to add anything in effect, 
but only to detract by revision. My thought 
as it comes first is always finer than I can 
ever make it by revision. I know, of course, 
that this is not usually the case with writers. 

I can not conclude without a word on 
present day literature, if such it is called, 
although the style, clever, amusing, super- 
ficial, can not be expected to have per- 
manency. 

People, the masses are responsible. They 
do not want to think. In this hectic age, 
the easiest way to relax is the most popular. 

So we note the style of the average story 
of today. Smart, or glibe! Where adroit- 
ness is taken for depth; disdain for senti- 
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ment, a light, flippant appeal that is mis- 
taken for brilliancy. 

It is not hard to acquire this style if that 
is the aim of writers. 

But literature as an art is a very differ- 
ent matter, so requires a style that must be 
an outward expression of an impression 
which precedes it. 

This style can only be produced by writers 
who take life seriously, whose ideals and 
aspirations mean effort, who dip down un- 
der veneer and find the gold, whose pro- 
fession is to them the giving of these revela- 
tions to humanity. 

Cynicism or flippancy are both fatal. 
For if style is really the unconscious revela- 
tion of the author’s own attitude to life, and 
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if this be not charged and satiated with the 
worth while things in life, no amount of 
technic, cleverness, skill or wit can make 
a permanent literature from his pen, which 
after all is why we should write. But ina 
lesser way we may write well and sincerely 
and never attain to any great height. 

In conclusion, do not strive too hard for 
It is subtle, intangible but a very 
Get your impression of life by 
3e an in- 
con- 


a style. 
real flavor. 
study, observation and reading. 
dividual. Then work, carefully, 
sistently, to write, to express, and your re- 
ward will be a fruiting with the good fairy 
imagination—a reflection in your brain chil- 
dren, of your thoughts, ideals, aspirations— 
a style that is pleasing, distinctive and your 
own! 
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March’s Thesaurus Dictionary 

If a writer were restricted to the purchase 
of only one book, and were to ask us for a 
suggestion, our unhesitating reply would 
be: March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. The 
volume is without parallel in the vast realm 
of authors’ helps. Not only does it provide 
the exact word for every shade of meaning, 
but it furnishes complete text books on 
English grammar and composition. It con- 
tains almost everything about word-con- 
struction, correct usage, and precisely ac- 
curate definitions. In addition, it is filled 
with facts, references to the essential con- 
tents of the Bible, historic, geographic, and 
general artistic and scientific fundamentals. 
One of the most commendable features of 
the Thesaurus is its carrying all words in 
our millionaire English language, even the 
most simp!e and common, through all their 
shades of meaning, related, analogous, asso- 
ciated and contrasting. It transcends in 
helpfulness and is pre-eminently in advance 
of Roget’s work, for March’s Thesaurus not 
only presents synonyms and antonyms, but 
gives strikingly clear and meticulously ex- 
act definitions of every word it lists. The 
editor, Dr. March, is an internationally rec- 


ognized philologist, and his authority is be- 
yond dispute. The book can be spoken of 
only as a library between two covers. It 
should be the first acquisition of every 
would-be writer. It cannot be lauded in 
terms too lofty. 


March’s “Thesaurus Dictionary.” 1,462 pp. 
Philadelphia: Historical Publishing Co. 





Why Your Scenario Doesn’t Sell and 
How You Can Make It 

Permit us to quote what an authority has 
to say about this book, which is written by 
Deland Sheridan: “Here is something that 
ought to sell, not merely to the special audi- 
ence to which it is addressed—-scenario 
writers—but to everyone connected with the 
film industry. 

“Here is a constructive critic, a logical 
thinker and writer, a well-equipped historian 
and, best of all, an optimistic prophet, who 
has caught a vision of a new dawn for pic- 
tures. It would seem that such a -book 
ought to be welcomed by those in places of 
responsibility and be read with avidity by 
all ‘whom it may concern’.” 

“Why Your Scenario Doesn’t Sell and How 
You Can Make It.” By Leland Sheridan. 
C. W. & C. G. Cook, 115 N. Oliver St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Will the world ever 
the thoughts in your mind? 


HE breath of an almost for- 
gotten perfume bringing back 
a moonlit garden and a white, 
lifted face. The rasp of a fog- 
horn recalling tense agony of en- 
gines stopped at sea. Jangle of 
firebells down midnight streets— 
ragged flames above black roofs. 
Sometimes a single vivid 
memory summons up for you a 
whole series of people, scenes, 
events, impressions, that in the in- 
tensity of your thinking take on 
color, movement, force. They live 
again! If you thrill to these things, 
if you are impressed by their full 
dramatic significance, you have in 
you the story-writer’s power to 
impress and thrill others. 


Perhaps you scheme these 
thoughts into stories, yet some way 
can never write them quite the 
way you feel them. Then you 
need the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. This Institute can 
help you write your stories as a 
professional would write them. 
Palmer editors and authors he‘p 
you entangle incidents so as to 


maintain eager suspense . . . to 
p-ot your stories around people 
who can actually hunger, or help, 
or hate. The skill most writers 
are forced to acquire only through 
years of repeated rejections is 
taught you ina few months. You 
are trained at your leisure, where 
you are, to build stories that will 
grip others as tightly as you. You 
learn to write the kind of stories 
editors buy. 


Yet not everyone with imagination 
can be taught to write. If you believe 
you have the power within you, the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship will 
help you find out before permitting you 
to enroll. You will be asked to take a 
creative test. If it is found you have 
ability, you will be invited to enroll. If 
not, you will be told that you haven't, 
frankly. For full particulars, mail the 
coupon. No salesman will call upon you. 
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Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
I 15-G Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
I Clayton Hamilton, President 
| Frederick Palmer, Vice-President 
| Please send me, without any obligation, 
I details about the course I have checked. 
{ 0 Short Story Writing [) English and 
i Self Expression 
i C) Photoplay Writing 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

I have been a reader of the Dicest for 
some time and I certainly appreciate the 
help and inspiration which it brings to me 
each month. I can truly say that no other 
magazine covers its field as well as does the 
Dicest. 

Although I have written and have had 
accepted a few stories and photoplays, I 
am still a new writer. Almost every day 
I learn something more about the art of 
writing. I receive letters from several stu- 
dent writers in various parts of the country 
and derive much benefit from them. If 
there are any beginners or new writers who 
would like to exchange letters with me I 
shall be pleased to hear from them and I 
promise that all letters will receive my care- 
ful and prompt consideration. 

I am very much interested in Mr. Reeve’s 
new series of articles: “Where to Send Your 
Script.” I consider the tips he gives in each 
article full value of the price of the Dicest. 
Tell him to hurry along with some more 
markets. 

Now, brethren and sister writers, if you 
feel the urge to write, just trot out your 
typewriter and compose a little for me, and 
I’m sure you will not receive any rejection 
slips. 

Kirk W. WALKER. 


528 Orondo Ave., Wenatchee, Wash. 





Dear Epitor: 

Enclosed with this letter is my renewal 
for the Writer’s Dicest for another year, 
and I also wish to add a few words of ap- 
preciation for your publication. I have been 
writing verse for years, but not until I be- 
came acquainted with your magazine—O 
happy day !—did I see the error of my way. 
I suppose I have written enough to fill sev- 
eral volumes, but luckily never made any 
serious attempts to market my productions. 

I have long felt that I had something to 
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say but could not speak the language, as 
it were, until the Dicest came and loosed 
my tongue. With the Dicest and the Art of 
Versification as my mentors, I have attained 
another world. Not that I believe that I 
have reached perfection in the writing of 
verse, for I have yet to write that which I 
consider perfect in every detail. It may be 
correct as to metre and stanza, yet the lines 
do not seem to express all that I see or feel. 
It would seem that there is something I 
must always leave unsaid. 

I am not a believer in hasty composi- 
tion. Everything I write is revised and re- 
written, not once but many times, and I 
have manuscripts on which I have labored 
for three years and still do not call them 
finished. While the writing of verse—mind 
I do not say poetry—has always been more 
or less of a hobby with me, and while my 
richest reward has been the happy satisfac- 
tion of a task well done, it is possible that 
the lights and shadows of Life as I see 
them may be of interest to others. And if 
I can strike a responsive chord in the breast 
of another, for what more shall I ask? 

This year I shall put my study and prep- 
aration to the test by offering manuscripts 
to various publishers, and whatever success 
I attain must be attributed to the help and 
guidance, and the courage instilled by the 
Writer's Dicest in whole and by the ar- 
ticles by Thomas Kennedy in particular. 

James D. Dona.pson. 
Keego Harbor, Mich. 








Dear Epritor: 

So cordial was the reception given the 
Phil Love Club, organized last December 
by a group of Baltimore Phil Love “fans,” 
that the organization has found it necessary 
to establish new headquarters at Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Miss Sally Milstone, well known in Law- 
rence literary circles, has been appointed 
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secretary and will supervise the activities of 
the entire organization. The Phil Love Bul- 
letin, official organ of the club, will be edited 
by Miss Milstone, who is a capable editor 
and writer. 

The Phil Love Club, being the first “fan” 
club ever organized in honor of a cartoon- 
ist or writer, attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Baltimore and elsewhere, and simi- 
lar clubs, report has it, have since been or- 
ganized in honor of other art and literary 
celebrities. 

Several changes have been made in the 
organization, but dues, according to the sec- 
retary, will remain at $1 per year, and Phil 
Love “fans” everywhere are eligible for 
membership. 

The club’s new headquarters are located 
at 140 Bradford street, Lawrence, Mass. 





TO MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


(Whose “Heartbreaks” Appeared in the 
April Writer’s DiGEst) 
I, tov, have sold the heartbreak, 
A fickle lover gave 
It made the kind of stories, 
That certain people crave. 


A haunting, taunting, heartbreak, 
l’ve sold it o’er and o’er, 

But I still have that heartache 
As deeply as of yore. 


Kat your cake and it is gone. 
You can have it no more. 
Sell your heartbreak if you can, 
You'll have it as before. 
VIRGINIA ALEXANDER: 





This is in Reply to M. A. R. in the 
May Writer’s Digest 
A bonnie wee verse ye wrote to me 
And now I think I’ll answer ye 
Advice ye gie is guid the noo 
And I’m a-gi’in to take it too 
Maybe I'll write aboot it here 
And hope for wee sma slips nae mair 
So laddie, oot upon the sea 
Ye ken I’m really thankin’ ye. 
Nora HAMMERSLEY-LAING. 
Dreamy Draw, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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One of our readers who just recently re- 
newed his subscription, sent us the follow- 
ing: 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
A Predigested Digestible Sonnet 
By Epwarp BLAKE WHITING 
The Writer’s Dicest I digest in full: 
I read it backwards, even upside down, 
I mark the markets, learn I need no pull, 
Persue it on my dreary way to town. 


The Muse’s mind’s not packed with cotton 
wool, 

And editors don’t always wear a frown, 

Much quicker than attempts to throw the 
bull 

That patience, brain and postage bring re- 
nown. 


It predigests my narrative technique, 

It makes my novel writing, sparkle, new ; 
My letters sell, the children yell and shriek 
At stories like the Dicest tells me too! 


To make the story short, ah, that’s the rub, 


The check I mail today renews my sub. 
* * * 


All the way from Hawaii comes a letter 
asking some of you writer folks for letters. 
Those who have the time will find a ready 
response from James H. Brown, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 





CONFESSIONS 
By Maup C. JACKSON 


| want a book-lined study, 
Good pictures, not a few; 

A flat-top desk, a fire-place, 
A rug subdued in hue; 

Two sunny, southern windows 
For sunshine and for air; 
Paper, a pen and pencils, 

A nice new swivel chair. 


Then in my book-lined study 
*Mid paper, pens and ink, 

In solitude I’d revel 

And think, and think, and think. 
(To own a book-lined study 
Alas! I am not able; 

I write my little fancies 

Upon the kitchen table). 















The Song-Writing Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


I have received many inquiries from as- 
piring writers requesting information re- 
garding the possibilities of publishing one’s 
own compositions. The majority of those 
who have written to me have already ex- 
perienced the many disappointments that 
befall amateurs who were trying to break 
into Tin Pan Alley. With a big collection 
of rejection slips on hand they finally gave 
up in despair and decided that publishing 
their own songs would be the logical way 
out of their difficulties. 

I guess every writer longs to be an Irving 
Berlin, writing his own songs and _ head- 
ing his organization. Hundreds yearly 
take this plunge and come out of the mael- 
strom much wiser and their finances sadly 
diminished. 

The per cent of amateur song-writers 
who have made a success out of their own 
publishing efforts is much smaller then the 
Volstead allotment. 

Many have taken the example of Chas. 
K. Harris who made publishing pay and 
also received success as a song-writer. But 
there is another side to this argument. The 
song-writing and publishing game now is 
quite different in many respects then the 
days of Chas. K. Harris. Mr. Harris be- 
came famous as a publisher when the popu- 
lar song was in its infancy and there was 
no competition as there is now. At the 
present time there are really too many pub- 
lishers for the demand for music. Even 
“old timers” like Harry Von Tilzer, who 
has been in this game for thirty years, and 
Fred Fisher, the publisher of “Dardanella,”’ 
both failed. 

It is very easy enough to enter the pub- 
lishing business, but it is very hard to make 
it a paying proposition. 

Many of the amateur writers have the 
impression that all you have to do is have 
copies of their songs printed and the people 
will hear about it and rush for copies. But 
the bubbles soon burst and in no time they 
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find out it just can’t be done. You can 
see for yourself the chances any amateur 
has in publishing his own songs in small 
towns when even professionals with big 
city offices and facilities to put over a song 
fail. 

I would suggest that any amateur writer 
who has the “publishing bee” in his bon- 
net, kill it as soon as possible. What profits 
would be made would not be really worth 
the effort. 

I have noticed many manuscripts that 
have been sent in to me for. criticism, etc., 
that the words and music were both written 
by the song-writer. Some of the lyrics 
were very good, but the musical setting 
killed it, and vice versa. As a rule there 
are only a few established writers who can 





CATCHY MELODIES— 
MODERN PIANO ARRANGEMENTS 
NEAT MANUSCRIPTS 
Make your songs ready for market. Twenty years a 
Song Specialist. 

LEN FLEMING 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 








“REID-ROLLS” may be equalled but not 
surpassed. Purchase, therefore, a Reid 
Roll today for your Player Piano by order- 
ing Word Roll R. No. 0001—“Where the 
Copra Palms Do Grow,” Waltz. Special 


price $1.00. 
CHAS. T. REID 
Drawer ‘‘Z’’ Ancon, C. Z.,:Panama 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











FREE ORCHESTRATION 
to all piano parts, on request, if made by me from your poem. 
FREE examination of poems. FREE melody to your poem. FREE 
BOOKLET on song writing with your first cash order, on request. 
Revision of poem, $1.00. Piano part, $10.00. Send at once for 
complete information. All piano parts guaranteed first-class or 
$10.00 refunded, keeping only $1.00 for revision of poem. It pays 
to start RIGHT with a recognized composer. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Music Composer and Publisher 








Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 
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STORIES, SONGS, POEMS,WANTED 


If you have a sure-fire mt ey song hit (both words and Fai we will gate your y on a straight sepelty basis, and 
will give you a cash (royalty) permet in advance. However, we silts A a t er CY = advance for any more stories, lyrics or 


If you have a song lyric, short poem, short po & or motion picture synopsis, that is appealing enough, we will be pleased to SELL Pg 


manuscripts for you, providing you co-operate with us, and give us 15% commission when we sell your work. If you are a poet, 
or lyric writer, you may send your manuscripts to us at once, but if you are an AUTHOR, be sure to write and tell us what tyve "ot 
story you have, before TH iE. us a manuscript. All writers should enclose self-addressed envelope and “TLL. postage. 


E SUN CO., SA AGENTS, DECATUR, ILL. 





SON GWRITERS: 


Send poems, free criticism, marketing. 


LEE TURNER 
5417Q 12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





write both the lyrics and music successfully. 
Look over the present-day hits and you'll 
rarely find any song written complete by one 
writer. It generally takes two to make 
a bargain, but on some songs I have noticed 
the names of four and five writers who 
collaborated on it. 

If you have written a real, punchy lyric, 
don’t try to be a “Berlin” and write a hack- 
neyed melody to it if you are unable to do 
this kind of work. Let some one who spe- 
cializes in this line do it for you, but be 
sure the one who does it for you guaran- 
tees to turn out a real professional job and 
“song-shark melody.” 





SEND US YOUR SONGS 


We will revise your poem and arrange full piano 
part for $10.00. Orchestration free. $25.00 cash for 
the best poem sent in each month. 

CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 
339 Manning Ave., Toronto No. 3, Can. 





MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


not a 
‘“ We revise Ly (when desired) engrave ae. make title 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. WICKES 














It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy ef “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 


OND 066.066 066senccesse beioresws 960606 6000066006% “| 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE + SELL YOUR 
NGS 





A list of a most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold — gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The Writer’s World, 524 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., offers $250.00 in cash prizes for 
solutions of pictures that appear each month in 
their magazine. Each issue will contain a dramatic 
scene, to be solved by its readers. 





Authors Ahoy! $2,000 prize competition for a 
new book for boys and girls ten years old or more 
for inclusion in The Beacon Hill Bookshelf. The 
judges are: Ruth G, Hopkins, Clayton H. Ernst 
and Bertha E. Mahony. To the author of the 
story most suitable for publication in The Beacon 
Hill Bookshelf as determined by the judges, Little, 
Brown and Company will pay as a prize the out- 
right sum of $2,000 in addition to the ordinary 
terms of royalty, which will be arranged with 
the author. For further information, address 
Prize Competition, Little, Brown and Company, 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





The Oracle, P. O. Box 9, Wall Street Station, 
New York City, offers the following prizes to 
the subscribers of their magazine: The May 
Folwell Hoisington Prize of $10.00 for the 
best Petrarchan Sonnet published in The Oracle 
during the next ten months; $10.00 for the best 
and $5.00 for the next best short story published 
during the same period. Stories must not be 
over 3,000 words in length. The winners will 
be announced in the March, 1927, issue of the 
magazine. 

The Lariat, a monthly magazine devoted to 
Western literary comment and criticism, as well 
as to poetry in general (25 cents a copy, $2.00 
a year; Lock Box 741, Portland, Oregon) an- 
nounces its annual poetry prizes to be given as 
follows: $30 for the first prize; $20 as a second 
prize for poems chosen as best among those sub- 
mitted. 

“This contest will be decided by a new method. 
Jurymen will be selected from literary minded 
people having qualifications about the same as 
those required of jurymen in a court of law— 
just ordinary people of good sense and who shall 
signify a willingness to read over and decide 
on manuscript poems submitted to them. They 
will be assisted by a committee of three, who 
will not necessarily be poets, but of the intelli- 
gensia. By this plan your poem, to win out, must 
first have passed through the hands of a jury- 
man—supposed to represent the pale taste ; 
and, secondly, through the hands of the committee, 
and finally, the poetry editor of The Lariat. The 
latter supposed to feature the critical taste. No 
better advice could be given our contestants, then, 
than to say your poem, to win out, should be written 
to suit at once the popular and the critical taste. 
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For rules governing this contest write to The 
Lariat Poetry Contest, Lock Box 741, Portland, 
Oregon.” 





The Press prize-winning poems were announced. 
The poem that won first prize was that of Rev. 
Czamanske, entitled “Wisconsin.” A poem en- 
titled “The Land o’ Lakes” won second prize, 
while the offering of Earl Crawley, of Eagle, 
Wis., entitled “Vacation Land,” won third prize. 





The Universal Trade Press Syndicate is in the 
market for business fiction, about 2,500 to 3,000 
words, stories to be simple, entertaining and with 
a direct appeal. The leading characters in each 
story should be about some individual in the 
plumbing and heating supply trade, but that is 
the only tie-up with trade necessary. The usual 
rate is 34c to lc a word on publication. Higher 
rates for particularly good material. Those in- 
terested will be sent a copy of the magazine if 
they will send a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
large enough to permit of mailing a magazine. 
They should write to T. A. Gallagher, News 
Editor, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Wild Game Stories, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. “We are in need of wild game stories, 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 words in length. Will re- 
port promptly. 





Youth, 1206 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md., 
has been discontinued. 





The Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 514 Broadway, 
New York City, is in the market for verses suit- 
able for greeting cards for all occasions at any 
time, and now especially for Christmas, New 
Year and Easter. Fifty cents a line is offered 
for all verses retained, and a higher price for 
lines of superior merit. 





The Paine Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
publishers of entertainments and plays, “wants 
some clever one-act, two-act and three-act plays 
for adults for presentation by High Schools, 
Churches and Clubs. Cash paid upon acceptance 
of manuscripts.” 

The Industrial Digest, 45 West 45th St. New 
York City. Editor, E. E. Judd. “We buy very 
little outside material, but we are always ready 
to consider any article that will appeal to our 
class of readers.” 

Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, 
R. E. Scott. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We desire articles and photographs por- 
traving current event progress in the science of 
art and business of lighting. Poems rarely used.” 
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The Danger Trail, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Douglas M. Dold. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need short stories 
from 1,500 to 8,000 words in length; complete 
novelettes not to exceed 25,000 words, and serials 
not over 70,000 words. The Danger Trail pro- 
vides a well-paid, steady market for the profes- 
sional writer. We will pay for all accepted ma- 
terial promptly on the 5th and 20th of each month 
following the date of acceptance.” 





West, newest of the Doubleday, Page & Co. 
magazines, wishes to extend a particularly cordial 
invitation to writers, both new and established, 
who are able to write rugged action and adven- 
ture stories within our field. Our definition in- 
cludes Mexico, Western Canada and Alaska, with 
the chief field of Western America. Short 
stories from 3,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes, 
30,000 to 45,000, and serials, 50,000 words on up. 
Decisions within ten days on manuscripts, from 
1'4c a word upward. 

The Spice Box, Rockland, Mass. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We offer some- 
thing new in the magazine line. We want whole- 
some jokes, snappy jingles, short humorous stories 
and verses. We offer a new market for writers. 
We pay well for all material accepted.” 

The American Flor’st, 60 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, II. Editor, Olin Josh. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 per year. “We are in the field for short 
articles (500 words or less) on merchandising 
methods which would interest retail florists. 
Timely articles on window displays, unusual in- 
teriors or effective advertising methods are al- 
ways in demand. Payment is made upon publica- 
tion at the rate of one-half cent to three cents 
per word. Photographs are desired whenever it 
is possible to secure good ones.” 


Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Milton Weil. Issued weekly; lc 
per copy; $4.00 per year. “We consider only 
articles on musical subjects; essays, biological 
sketches of interesting and unknown or neglected 
musicians, and illustrated feature stories of un- 
usual events and persons. We pay 5c for each 
photograph used and $4 a column on publication.” 


The Queen’s Work, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis Mo. Editor, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are looking for Catholic ‘true stories,’ that is, 
stories based on actual experience in some way 
related to Catholic life. They need not be adven- 
tures, provided that they have human interest 
and appeal. They should be from 1,200 to 1,500 
words. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay one cent a word on publication.” 








Sporting Goods Buyer, 500 Fifth Ave, New 
York City, discontinued publication with the April 
number. 

Contemporary Verse, New York City, has sus- 
pended publication during the summer months. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 

you must provide yourself with the 

right tools—and the first of these 
is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstructior be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 


Address . 
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25 cents a copy. $1.00 a year. 


THE ORACLE 


A magazine for the lovers of literature and 
literary workers. 
Published Quarterly 
MARCH JULY SEPT. 15 CHRISTMAS 

If you are a lover of literature—if you are 
interested in American literature and wish to help 
struggling writers become known—IF YOU ARE 
A WRITER, you will subscribe to THE ORACLE 
and get your friends to subscribe also. 

We are conducting contests for the two 
best short stories, the best lyric and the 
best Petrarchan sunnet to be published in 
the next four issues. Make inquiries if 
interested. 


P. O. Box 9, Wall St. Sta., New York City 











THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 














PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 


LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 


trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. 
solve his photographic problems. 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


Its articles, 


Its editors are glad to help any reader 
Specimen copy 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 








GOOD OLD SENTIMENT! 
3y JENNIE LAWRENCE PRatTT 


A man prominently connected with one of 
the largest postcard concerns in America 
offers this suggestive paragraph to those 
hoping to submit salable greetings: 

“It is the hardy perennials that make the 
vast bulk of the business; things that hap- 
pen every year and that appeal, first of all, 
to the heart. Sentiment is the basis of the 
whole thing: love, friendship, sympathy, 
gratitude, good will. And the fact that peo- 
ple spent thirty million dollars in one year 
to express these sentiments (i. e., by buying 
and sending greeting cards) shows that the 
human heart doesn’t seem to be drying up 
very fast.” 

The reading of these words set the pres- 
ent writer to wondering if, after all, senti- 
ment is not the sine gua non in any piece of 
writing-——the one quality in it which finally 
“gets” both editor and public. For, we 
maintain that Sentiment is at least half- 
brother to Interest, and, if a submitted ar- 
ticle fails to interest the editor, in double 
quick time it is clapped, half-read, into the 
return envelope. If, miraculously, a life- 
less, uninteresting article does succeed in 
getting by, it is pretty sure, when printed, to 
be skipped by the average reader, who, of 
course, is the average writer’s audience. 

The general reading public does not rel- 
ish intellectual food of the dry, prepared- 
cereal variety, but craves for its feast a 
cocktail compounded of sparkling jests and 
appetizing anecdotes; a personality entrée 
served with “sauce piquante”; a well-done 
“roast” of some awful public Sinner; and, 
for dessert, a little freshly-made, optimistic 
verse for its undecayed “sweet tooth”. Most 
important of all, each course must be topped 
off with strong “literary punch”, happily un- 
prohibited as yet by any 18th Amendment. 
In short, the meal must be one that nour- 
ishes, satisfies and “goes straight to the 
spot’”—that spot being not the reader’s 
stomach, but his heart! 

In affairs of State chief consideration is 
given to the wishes of the majority. The 
same should hold true in the field of letters. 
The bulk of all things written should be 
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popular—using that word in its best sense. 
Those highbrow readers who scorn all but 
so-called “fine writing” form a microscopic 
minority and special writers could easily sat- 
isfy their wants. Let the plain people first 
be fed! 

Human nature being what it is, books of 
popular appeal see the widest circulation. 
Volumes dealing with the higher mathe- 
matics never become best-sellers, which is, 
perhaps, less to be regretted than that 
“conic sections” make no effort to compete 
with the “comic sections” of the Sunday 
pulpwood waster. 

For reasons wise or otherwise, most 
readers will not spend time perusing what 
does not have heart-appeal. Such being 
the case, canny pencrafters are more and 
more catering to that craving for sentiment. 
Even writers on scientific themes are chang- 
ing their tactics these days, and a few of 
them have succeeded in injecting real hu- 
man interest into their technical articles. 

“Words, words, words,” groaned Hamlet 
when old Polonius asked him what he was 
reading. An apt description of much pres- 
ent-day writing—words strung together for 
effect, but too often mere dead shells of 
thought that once pulsated with life. 

But, with words alone the writer works 
and from them he must build the intricate 
organism that shall embody his own men- 
tal images. Therefore he should take ex- 
treme care to use only such words as have 
in them the breath of life; indeed, more than 
that—the breath of his life. For, as A. S. 
Hardy once wrote: “Words are nothing, 
save as we dwell in them”—to which as- 
sertion Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg bears 
eloquent witness. Only two hundred and 
sixty-seven simple, everyday words spoken, 
but the impetus of the speaker’s emotion 
sent them forth upon an immortal journey. 

Yes, it is sentiment—good old sentiment 

(Continued on page 52) 
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If you are tired of groping for words that 
Free accurately express your thoughts, write for 

a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 


special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











MRS. C. A. BOWEN, 
Ransom, Kansas. 


I want all kinds of typing. Professional 
work. Revision and criticism of manu- 
script at special rates. Prompt, personal 
service by a college student. 











WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 

It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re eelling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 














YOUR MAN? l F CATCH THE 
EDITOR'S Pp 2¢ 


y Backed by Servi 


}GUST LENNIGER, | 








Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








V 
enjoyable conditions, will be interested 


assisted by an able staff. 
provision has been made for comfort and recreational facilities. 





A SUMMER CAMP FOR WRITERS 


Writers who would like to —— an outing in America’s greatest vacation ground with an opportunity to study writing under the most 
n 


CAMP ‘“*TRAILWISE TURN’’ 
Conducted by T. C. O7DONNELL 


“‘Trailwise Turn’’ is situated on beautiful Lake Annabessacook, in the heart of a beautiful lake region, Every 
Two-, four-, and eight-week courses through July and August—covering 


short-story, verse, novel, feature, and dramatic writing. For particulars address: 
T. C. O’DONNELL. ‘Address: Winthrop, Me. 


IN MAINE 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 


WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 


RHYMING they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
Gi book, instead of all 
i, #| words that begin with 
ria as in the regular 
dictionary. 









Bh 
rf : 

ia nd To illustrate, let us 
“Sh? Spe] suppose that the writer 





of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


Short Stories, Garden City, New York. Editor, 
H. E. Maule. Issued bimonthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 
a year. “We are in the market for material 
dealing with adventure, mystery, the out-of-doors, 
etc., of strong masculine appeal. Plot and action 
should be the outstanding features, and we use 
short stories of from 4,000 to 10,000 words, com- 
plete novels, novelettes and serials. All our ma- 
terial is of a stirring masculine type, and we have 
no room for sex stories of any sort. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” = 

The Southern Motor Carrier, 1430 E. Franklin 
St 7 Richmond, Va. Editor, Hal E. Norton. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We desire 
stories and articles dealing with matters of bus 
transportation, preferably of a nature helpful and 
instructive to bus operators. We consider articles 
dealing with any form of commercial motor 
transportation.” 





Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 

Calif. Editor, Joseph Henry Jackson. Issued 
pe 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are 
well stocked on articles at present. Our need is 
for short fiction—romance, love and adventure, 
preferably with a Western setting, but dealing 
with the new, modern West-as-it-is-today—stories 
of young people, metropolitan life, etc., not gray- 
bearded prospectors and gun-toting desperadoes. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
pay two cents on acceptance.” 

The Feed Bag, 86 Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Editor, David K. Steenbergh. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Free circula- 
tion in the Central Northwest. “We are in the 
market for articles on retail sales, costs, credit, 
etc., with particular application to retail flour 
and feed dealers. All articles must be easy to 
read and understand and informal in tone.” 

Point of View Magazine, 509 Grand Ave. 
Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Laura Val- 
worth Lull. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “Travel—JInterior Decorating — Art— 
Architecture and Music. These are our regular 
departments, but we also like to have each issue 
feature a story on some prominent personality or 
article featuring some unknown person who has 
accomplished something worth while. We report 
at once on all manuscripts and pay with sub- 
scriptions.” bei) 

The Syndicator, 373 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Malcolm Wheeler Nicholson. Is- 
sued weekly. Sold to newspapers at rates based 
on their circulation. “It is jokes, sketches, edu- 
cational features, cartoons and short stories of 
about 1,200 words that we want. We pay well 
for all ideas. We report on all manuscripts in 
two weeks and pay on acceptance. Payment varies 
with character of material and newspaper value.” 

Good Hardware ot The Progressive Grocer, 
912 Broadway, New York City, “are in the immed- 
iate market for good, clear photographs of retail 
hardware and grocery store window displays, 
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not previously published. We can use at once 
window trim photographs of timely interest; 
for example, retail displays showing sum- 
mer goods, and outstanding retail trims of 
general grocery or hardware items. We are 
also willing to buy ahead for future needs; 
in other words, the writer or photographer 
who has good Thanksgiving, Christmas or other 
windows can dispose of them now. Pictures 
should be accompanied by details, giving the name 
of the store and the necessary facts to provide 
proper captions and settings. All photographs will 
be carefully examined and prompt decisions will 
be made. Good Hardware and The Progressive 
Grocer pay on acceptance. The rate for photo- 
graphs is from $1 to $3, depending upon quality. 
The only thing that both publications rigidly in- 
sist upon are photographs that are new in the 
sense that they have not previously been published. 

Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark. Editor, Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We purchase very little copy, but are 
continually on the lookout for stories, articles, 
legends and poems that relate to the Ozark hill 
country. Most of our material is donated by con- 
tributors interested in seeing Ozark Life suc- 
ceed. We conduct an essay contest almost every 
month, Our next contest is for the best humorous 
essay on ‘The Houn’ Dog of the Ozarks.’ The 
winner of this contest will be awarded $5.00 in 
cash; second prize, two tickets, value $4.40 (good 
any time) to Marvel Cave, Notch, Missouri. 
Essays must reach the editor’s desk at Kingston, 
Ark., by July 15, 1926. The winning essay will 
appear in the September number of Osark Life. 








Arts and Craft Press, Kalamazoo, Mich. “We 
are in the market for short technical books (that 
would not run over 100 pages) and would be 
salable among the trades. Rates will depend in 
the field available and the quality of the work.” 





U. S. Navy Magazine, 764 State St., San Diego, 
Calif. Editor, Frederick W. Fish. Issued semi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $4.50 a year. “We desire 
true stories of adventures of Navy men, articles 
pertaining to naval life, and original historical 
contributions relating to the Navy and naval men. 
We do not desire anything connected with com- 
mercial ships or commercial sea life. Must be 
naval material suitable for a strictly naval publi- 
cation. A number of writers seem to have the 
impression that Navy men will fall for almost 
anything, and as a result we have received an 
unlimited amount of trash. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be inclosed with all ma- 
terial or it will land in the waste-basket. Also, 
all material must be typewritten, double spaced, 
and carry the name of the author and his address 
on the first page. Remuneration is according to 
the value we place on the material, Our rates 
are very moderate. We have no set rate and 
pay on publication.” 





System, The Magazine of Business, 660 Cass 
St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Norman C, Firth. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We desire 
articles and short items, preferably written in the 
first person and signed by a responsible official 
of a business, passing on from the experience of 

(Continued on page 54) 








LETTER OF ADVICE—$1.00 
Send us your MSS. up to 5,000 words with $1 fee 
and we will give you a frank, helpful review of 
your work. 

MARKET SUGGESTIONS FREE. 
Typing, 50c per 1,000; — 2c a line; plays, 65c 
per 1,000, with carbon co 

WRITERS’ AID BUREAU 


25 Nolting Block, Elgin, Ills, 








PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Insure acceptance for your play or musical comedy. 
Make sure it is perfect. Constructive criticism, $5.00 
per act. Reconstruction, advice and ‘“‘doctoring” at 
reasonable rates. Apply for terms. 


ORVILLE D. ADAMS 
1824 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 











BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 








WESTERN WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Copied, 60c; revised, without typing, 40c; with typing, 
$1.50; poems typed, 2c line; criticising, 50c, selling, 


10%. 
MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
BOX 362, VALE, OREGON 


WRITERS AND 
CARTOONISTS 
WANTED 


for syndicate work. Do not send manu- 
scripts or cartoons before sending 4c for 
booklet telling what we need. 

THE CAPITOL SYNDICATE 
Dept. 2, 1111 Capitol Bldg., Chicago 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


ig magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 


HOW 0 SYNDICATE ern newspapers offer 


MANUSCRIPTS an on field to 

the ambitious writer. 
Oy Fe 1. ece Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send fof this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON —« 


{| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
| Gentiemen: Please send me by return mail, , Post ! 
| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
: which I enclose $1. | 
1 I 
DEN ae deduevksecbetseereeedespernvesecodsetesens i 
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GOOD OLD SENTIMENT 
(Continued from page 49) 


—that we want in all of our general read- 
ing; in short-story, novel, and verse. And 
when the present orgy of morbid psycho- 
analysis has spent itself we shall desert 
today’s depressing realists and find com- 
fort again in the laughter and tears of 
Dickens, in the rhythmic emotionalism of 
the now sniffed-at Tennyson. 

It goes without saying that to sentimen- 


tality we should turn a cold, cold shoulder, , 


but, for the sake of our own (and our read- 
ers’) happiness, fellow writers, let us not 
be too chary of SENTIMENT—for, as 
George Eliot once made one of her char- 
acters affirm: “We can’t say half what we 
feel, with all our words.” 





WHAT SHOULD A WRITER 
PHOTOGRAPH? 


(Continued from page 8) 


What to photograph? Why everything 
in this world of ours is worth photograph- 
ing, provided it is done intelligently and 
with the proper equipment. What should 
the writer photograph? Why the persons 
or the things in which he is vitally and sin- 
cerely interested; for he can write success- 
fully only of the things which stir him deep- 
ly and hold his attention. It matters little 
what the subject or subjects may be which 
grip the writer. Virtually all of them may 
be photographed with the proper apparatus. 
Therefore, there is really no limit to what 
the writer can photograph. All that he need 
do is to decide upon his subject, obtain the 
proper camera equipment and make his 
pictures. In answer to my question, I may 
say that a writer can photograph anything 
that he wishes to photograph, with very few 
exceptions. The important point is to pho- 
tograph those subjects which will help 
strengthen his literary craftsmanship; so 
that the camera and the pen may prove to 
be a strong efficient and successful partner- 
ship. Let the writer make the most of the 
photographic opportunities of the coming 
vacation season and another year he will 
have no need to ask what to photograph, for 
he will know. 
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INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 20) 


in a glorified moment of their personalities. 
So we come at last right down to the 
particular personal application of all I have 
said, to your work and to my work, wherein 
it is possible to answer this eternal question 
of, What is interesting? to the satisfaction 
of ourselves and the possible gratification 
of our readers. In everything you write, 
paint a picture of yourself. If you succeed, 
you have produced an original work, some- 
thing unique. And perhaps the most truly 
unique thing in the world is human person- 
ality, for there are no two alike. 

There is the goal at least. To succeed 
in isolating the human soul from the fa- 
miliar aspects and postures of the interven- 
ing tendency to assume the ways and man- 
ners of others who have Succeeded, is as 
difficult as isolating the cancer germ—al- 
most. For, nine out of ten of those who 
did succeed, did so because they put them- 
selves in their work. To try to put your- 
self in an imitation of another man’s self 
is an attempt to filch another man of his 
laurels and is cheating yourself. 

But we all do it, a great part of the time. 
For instance, you may have read this article 
elsewhere, although I assure you I have 
tried to put myself into it, quite, for it 
is a theme that always commands my pas- 
sionate interest, and am always glad to hear 
if I have succeeded in interesting you. 





SHORTHAND AS AN AID TO 
THE WRITER 


(Continued from page 22) 


reporters who learned the art without as- 
sistance, some of them before they had 
reached their twenties, and, of course, what 
has been done can be done again. 

You can certainly do yourself no harm 
and will probably derive much benefit from 
studying this art which was practiced by 
the Romans, lost in the dark ages, revived 
in England during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and now bids fair to stay with us for 
many more years. 
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Some of the highest paid men in the wertd are ade men. You 

e .sily and quickly at home during your spare tim Bigger opportunities now in 
advertising than ever before. Pte ma donend for our graduates at big p.y. 

Send for FREE Book. Giving meg os information and vital facts—just what 

you want tu know about aavertising. toga; 

PAG ae “Davis SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Dept. leh! en Ava. Chicana. 








POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, IIl. 














WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on nie. pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Ries Se Service, 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


BOOKS 
PRINTED—PUBLISHED 


Estimates promptly furnished 


DEAN & COMPANY 
112 Fourth Ave., 


PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Somat Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. ash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 





ann 


New York 























AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 





DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in proper technical form in a 
manner that is sure to please you. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy and payment of return 
postage. Special rate on ten thousand words or more. 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








AUTHOR'S TYPIST, MSS. 


neatly typed 50c per 1000 words, includ- 
ing one carbon copy, minor corrections, 
and partial criticism. 

Address H. M. WARD 
625 Main St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read~the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground ‘that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


PE Civieosewv tenes se SPO Pe eT ne ee ee Pe a ere 
BOVE co cscccccee PUTT TIT TIT rie 
Gs ice sseseue Skvddenaseseee ie MNS bas weet eewes 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Waitsr’s Dicest.) 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


the concern where they have been profitably used, 
plans, policies and methods that a great many 
businesses might ‘lift out’ of the magazine and 
put to use. We pay two cents a word on accept- 
ance. 





Wit o’ The World, 627 West 43rd St., New 
York City. Editor, Norman Anthony. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Only clipped 
material used.” 

Massey & Massey Co., 1214-1216 Webster Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. “We are again in the market for 
‘Bill Freezem’ blotter sayings. Our rates are, as 
before, from three to five cents a word for usable 
material. For bare ideas which are usable we 
pay a minimum of $1.50 each, and more if we 
consider them worth it. Interested writers should 
send for instructions and sample blotters before 
submitting material.” 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. Editor, B. C. Forbes. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are always in the 
market for articles on business and financial sub- 
jects, especially ‘success.’ Poems and photographs 
are used. We report on manuscripts within a 
week and pay on publication.” 

Yale Law Journal, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. Editor, Herbert Brownell, Jr. Issued 
monthly (8 months). “We use articles of politics— 
legal and dealing with the economic aspects of 
legal problems, as well as articles on purely legal 
subjects are open to consideration. Editorial 
policy prohibits payment for manuscripts.” 

Smart Set, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
Editor, Arlin Tremanie. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want first person stories, 
fast moving, true to life and interesting. They 
should be from 4,000 to 7,000 words. We pay 
three cents a word on acceptance.” 

The P. F. Vollard Co., Joliet, Ill. Editor, G. B. 
Woodcock. “At present we are only interested 
in Christmas card verses.” 








Thrilling Tales, New York City. Editor, H. J. 
Gardner, Grenloch, N. J. Issued monthly. “Stories 
based on experience, either romance, mystery or 
sex, are now being considered, with preference 
given to those containing between 2,500 and 3,000 
words. We pay $5.00 and $10.00, according to 
length and merit of stories.” 





WValdens Station and Red Book Quarterly, 41 
Park Row, New York City.” Editor, Bernard G. 
Kaufman. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We are ready to consider feature stories 
that will aid retail stationers to make greater 
sales and that will aid him in purchasing the 
right merchandise. Photographs to illustrate ar- 
ticles and photographs of men of interest in trade 
sought, along with their biography, are always 
welcome. Window display photos welcome and 
should be accompanied by short description.” 
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American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. Editor, C. C. Clark. Issued week- 
ly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want spot 
news on activities of paint and varnish manu- 
facturers and jobbers and allied raw material 
interests. We occasionally have openings for cor- 
respondents in large paint manufacturing centers. 
We pay 30c an inch for all material published.” 





NEVER TOO OLD TO DO 


By Ipa CHAPMAN RICHARDSON 


“IT am too old” is a lament long past its 
dotage. There are people who will not at- 
tempt to do things by modern methods, but 
stick to the old worn out system. No matter 
how old we are, if we possess energy and 
ideas of doing things by modern methods, 
we can still be in the foreground. A great 
deal of this world’s progress has been done 
by men and women after they have passed 
the prime of life, especially in the writing 
game. 

Haydn, the “Father of Symphony,” said, 
“At the touch of God my heart leaps for 
joy and I cannot help my music doing the 
same.” His father was a wheelright and 
his mother cook in a castle, but he wrote 


music which touched the hearts of the 
world. As long as we keep God in our 


hearts we shall be able to do that thing for 
which our heart craves and our minds urge 
into action. 

As Weber says, “In my music you will 
find myself,” so shall the world learn what 
we are by what we do. 

Age is not a handicap if with Beethoven 
we can say, “I will grasp Fate by the throat ; 
it shall not utterly crush me ;” and with Shu- 
mann, if we will hear, “A soft voice keep 
saying while we write, ‘It is mof in vain 
what thou art writing.’ ” 

Defoe was close to sixty years old when 
he wrote “Robinson Crusoe”; so was Flor- 
ence Barclay, author of “The Rosary.” 
Dean Swift was fifty-nine when he wrote 
“Gulliver’s Travels”; John Milton was past 
fifty-four when he wrote “Paradise Lost” ; 
Longfellow was close to fifty when he gave 
the world “Hiawatha”; Sir Walter Scott’s 
best work was done after he was fifty years 
old; so was that of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
To be sure William Cullen Bryant was but 
seventeen (or eighteen) when he penned 
“Thanatopsis”, but he translated the works 
of Homer after he was sixty years old, and 
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Writers everywhere to- (gg 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
than any 
c mond’s 
interchangeabletypeand 
: variable spacing permit [.5} 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 
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now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 


Sednue ++. Sets of manuscript paper *mvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set, 
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at eighty wrote “The Floor of Years,” which 
many critics consider his best. Charles 
Darwin wrote “The Origin of Species” dur- 
ing his fiftieth year, and although discred- 
ited by many, it no doubt proves an active 
mind at that time of his life, and at sixty 
he gave to the world “Descent of Man.” 

Frank M. Mills wrote “Life in a College 
Town” when ninety-three ; Ezra Meeker, the 
pioneer trail blazer, wrote a history of his 
busy pioneer days after he was eighty, which 
has been adopted by fourteen states for 
reading in the public schools, and an his- 
torical novel at the ripe age of ninety-three. 

Many writers work in the morning. 
Thackeray’s mind was so active that, after 
taking his tired body to rest, he would lie 
awake half of the night with an embryo 
thought, then sleeping, he would awaken 
and “do his best” while the morning hours 
were new. He told friends that before 
writing his great novel he jumped out of 
bed and ran around the room crying out as 
he went, “Vanity Fair! Vanity Fair! Van- 
ity Fair!” 

Emerson frequently arose from his bed 
and jotted down an idea causing surprise 
to the sleep-confused mind of his wife. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote a good 
share of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on bits of 
brown wrapping paper as thought came to 
her during the busy hours of her household 
cares. These were put together into a 
natural sequence of thought and action after 
the family had retired and the house was 
quiet. Longfellow frequently sat writing 
till two or three in the morning. Southey 
and Mrs. Oliphant also wrote most of their 
books after the family had retired. 

When one reads Dumas one gets a dif- 
ferent point of view from the homely sen- 
tence, “Speed gets ‘em.’ It has been said 
that he wrote twenty-three novels in one 
year. When one considers the length of 
his novels one may marvel at his unusual 
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is the title of an article to appear in the 
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vitality, for this would mean a short story 
every day for three hundred and sixty-five 
days. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote a novel in two 
months; “The Sticket Minister” was writ- 
ten in two weeks. Conan Doyle once wrote 
a Sherlock Holmes story of 12,000 words 
at one sitting. Prentiss Ingraham wrote a 
book of sixty thousand words in four days. 

We are not told how much of this hur- 
ried work found the wastebasket, but as 
a rule scribblers realize that the best work 
of a writer is that on which painstaking la- 
bor has been conscientiously done—done 
as Hadyn said while our “heart leaps for 
joy 





THE MATURITY PERIOD 


By Mercer SHERWOOD MALONEY 


There is not a better way to magnify the 
faults of a manuscript than to allow it to 
undergo a period of repose in a desk drawer 
for several weeks or months until a fresh 
perspective has had time to mature. A new 
point of view comes only with a lapse of 
time, and the phrases that are hot from the 
keys of the typewriter today, tomorrow 
may be replaced by terms that add value 
in style and finish to the manuscript. It is 
only after such a period that the host of 
details that require change are found and 
bettered to the eternal glory of the article 
or story. 

Often one hears of writers who say that 
after a manuscript is returned, it is worth 
looking over and rearranging. Such a 
vacation for your manuscript has been noth- 
ing more than a maturity period. That is 
why, after several arrangements, the manu- 
script improves. How much better it would 
be if instead of counting a loss on the first 
submission from perhaps the best fitted 
and the highest paying publication, the proc- 
ess of maturity has been completed in the 
archives of its author. A month is not too 
long a time ; frequently I allow three months 
to pass. This may seem long, but there 
will be little chance of anticipation if the 
author is in advance with his writing ideas, 
and generally I find that I must keep my 
writing ideas about two years in advance 
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Chances for Money and Fame. Course of “Secrets” 
sold outright this month for only $3. 
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Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION 
Good stories merit good typing. We do it. 
Manuscripts typed with one carbon copy, 
60c per thousand words. Revised and typed 
at $1.00 per thousand words. 
WELFARE PRESS SYNDICATE 
P. O. Box 2594, Boston, Mass. 
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I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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issued 7th of each month, with hints on contest work. May issue 
lists—alphabetically—over 191 fake-free contests with $227, 000 
in 2,800 prizes. 

Single copy—25c; $2.00 per year. 
On all SOLUTIONS yearly subscribers get 50% discount. 
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714 N. Hamlin Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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NE OF MY STUDENTS, a young newspaper 

man, recently sold his first short story. The plot 
of the story was worked out as a part of our study 
of the psychology of drama. The $150 he received 
after writing under my guidance only three months 
made him feel that life had its points after all. The 
editor asked him to come to see him and they 
talked over other stories. 

“Let’s do it again,” said this writer to me; the 
success of that story has proved to me absolutely 
that you’ve got the right dope.” 

“I’m glad you’re convinced,” I replied; “I’m 
used to scepticism; but I’m curious to know how 
you ever decided to begin study with me.” 

He smiled and said: “My wife really is responsi- 
ble. I was doing newspaper work in Shanghai. 
My wife one day picked up your textbook, ‘Narra- 
tive ne, in the waiting room of her dentist. 
For years I had been struggling with fiction with- 
out success. She sympathized, wanted to help me, 
and, after examining your book, decided that you 
must be just the person I needed to give me the 
fundamental training in the art that I lacked. This 
conviction of hers was one of the chief reasons for 
our leaving China and coming on to New York.” 

This is a little “true story’’ concerning my text- 
book in short-story technique. You can have names 


342 Madison Avenue 


In A Shanghai Dentist’s Office 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author stories 
in Saturday Evening Post, etc. 


and dates if you want them. It is the most un- 
usual evidence I have had of the usefulness to 
writers of my textbook, but it is not the most em- 
phatic, 


My publishers have just informed me that, in 
spite of the short time it has been on sale, fifty-one 
leading universities and colleges are using it as a 
class-room text, the University of Michigan, for 
instance, using 110 copies. 


Homer Croy, author of “West of the Water 
Tower,” a best seller of two years ago, writes me 
that he thinks “Narrative Technique” the best work 
on fictional technique he ever saw. Dr. Richard 
Burton, veteran university English teacher, noted 
lecturer and poet; Professor C. T. Copeland, of the 
English Department of Harvard University; Mr. 
Maxwell Aley, Fiction Editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion; Barrett Willoughby, novelist, 
and many others have very kindly written me their 
appreciation of the value of ‘‘Narrative Techique’”’ 
to the serious students of the art of fiction writing. 


Lastly: I think (now that I’ve “got the returns”) 
that it is a good book myself! I can get results 
with it. You can get results too with it, without 
an instructor, if you’re any kind of a student. I'll 
be glad to mail you a copy for $2.50 plus postage. 


New York City 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


of the time a given topic will be popular in 
print. 

Nectar when gathered from the flowers 
by the bees is not honey. Only after it has 
been stored and has had its drop of acid 
added to act as preservative in the comb, 
only after it has been dried out by the cir- 
culation of air created by the wings of the 
bees in the hive, only after the maturity pe- 
riod, does it become honey 

While I realize that not every writer can 
afford this lapse of time over a manuscript 
in which there is involved the important 
issue of getting money, the average writer, 
and especially the beginner, cannot produce 
a manuscript that would not be bettered 
with a maturity period. 

Magazines are usually very distinct in 
their styles, and the writer who finds him- 
self successful with one periodical, may find 
his work a total loss on the editorial desk 
of another publication. A manuscript 
should undergo a period of rest in which 
its creator has time to ask himself if all his 
mannerisms, all his phrasings, and perhaps 
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the beginning and the ending of his manu- 
script will meet with the approval of those 
to whom he is about to mail it. 

From editorial offices I have heard it said 
that the critical parts of the manuscript to 
look at, to see if further reading is ad- 
visable, is the beginning and the ending. 
I like strong beginnings, sentences or para- 
graphs which not only catch the eye but 
retain some glint of humor or interest from 
the mind. Often a rearrangement of an ar- 
ticle or story is as nothing in the way of 
work if the result gives an ideal approach 
to the subject; while to rewrite entirely 
from the standpoint of the exact style of the 
magazine, makes the manuscript more valu- 
able in the editor’s eyes. Often I have had 
letters from editors telling me how they 
liked my work, when ordinary rejection 
slips would have been the reward other- 
wise, in cases where the material had not 
been in accordance with policy. 

Title is always an item which should com- 
mand ingenuity. Sometimes after a story 
has been away for weeks, the true and best 
fitting title comes to me, the title under 
which the manuscript was submitted having 
been only a title that gave me the incentive 
to write the manuscript and having served 
its purpose, must be replaced with one which 
will command place and presence. 

All of which proves that the maturity 
of the nectar makes for editorial honey! 
Articles respond as readily as do short 
stories, but a maturity period for short 
stories is indispensable. It seems that after 
such a period the manuscript can no longer 
conceal why its plot will not bring in a 
check, and with adequate revision, the story 
may then become an editorial reality. 





HY do you think you could work on a 
newspaper ?” 
“T can type with two fingers, and I can 


swear.”’—Michigan Gargoyle. 





HE items “Don’t Use Big Words” and 

Frank V. Irish’s “Quotation on Books”, 
which appeared in June Writer’s DiGEsT 
were taken from “Master Thoughts,” a new 
book published by the Imperial Publishing 
Company of Canton, Ohio. 
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Advice free. 
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GOOD TYPING TELLS AND SELLS 


Let me type your next manuscript on any subject 
for you. Rates, 50c per thousand words. Poems, 2c 
a line. Carbon copies furnished free. 


M. MacKENZIE 
1652 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
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FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,”’ a use- 

ful book for writers. We produce large and small editions of 

books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service. Com 

plete printing and publishing service for writers including 
sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. 


GEM FUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 
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—TYPISTS WANTED! - 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
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OU can obtain one of these two valuable 
books without cost by acting now. Each 


has placed hundreds of readers’ feet on the 
road to literary success. In return for a 
service below, in connection with your sub- 


haryt Martin’ scription (new or extended), we will gladly 











for it now. 








“The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual” 
—542 questions covering every phase of writing, 
answered clearly and concisely—given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many 
years in which he has made his living with a 
typewriter. 

The questions answered are just the kind that 
you and I have asked a dozen times. Many can- 
not be found elsewhere. Grouped under chapters 
of fiction, special-article writing, photoplays, news- 
writing, song and verse writing, etc. A last chap- 
ter embodies answers to practically every question 
on preparation and selling the manuscript. This 
book should be on every writer’s desk. 


Name 
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l ” i mail you either book, postpaid, if you send 


~—= USE THIS COUPON NOW—OFFER LIMITED = 


Send me free: [J AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 
CJ HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, 


And enter or extend my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST 1 year, for which I enclose $2 
(M. O., check or currency). 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











“How to Write Short Stories’—A valuable 
treatise on short-story writing. Broadly discusses 
writing as a business; clearly shows great possi- 
bilities open to every ambitious writer. It ex- 
plains fully plot construction; how to choose a 
theme; meeting the market; suspense; characteri- 
zation; acquaintances as material; the editors; 
criticism; helps from other writers; when you're 
tempted to shut up shop, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Bridgart knows, from years of experience, 
what editors want, and these hints alone are in- 
valuable. 
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THE MECHANICS OF HUMOR 
(Continued from page 30) 


street it was the result of a disordered mind, 
and therefore it proved to be the best kind 
of material for the writer of slapstick hu- 
mor. We cite this as an example of the 
fertile field which the writer will find in 
those things which, outside the compre- 
hension of the man for whom many of our 
magazines are published, yet can be turned 
into paying copy for him. 

The favorite form of slapstick humor is 
the “he and she” joke; that is, in which 
one person makes a statement or asks a 
question, and the second person makes a re- 
joinder with a kick in it; or the second 
speaker preparing the way for a come- 
back by the first speaker. Obvious bur- 
lesque renderings of well known proverbs 
and poems are also popular, as also short 
sketches, preferably in the monologue form, 
and original verse. 





“LTE is a clever writer, but he has much 
to learn.” 

“Yes?” 

“T told him everybody was talking about 
his latest book, and he was foolish enough to 
ask what it is they are saying.”—Pitt 
Panther. 
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Manuscripts revised, corrected, typed, ready for pub- 
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carefully typed and correctly prepared for publication 
with all minor corrections made and carbon copy free. 
70c per 1000 words; poems, 2c per line. Prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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3117 Clinton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





MSS. REVISED AND TYPEWRITTEN, double 
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plays a specialty. References from authors and book 
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WM. W. LABBERTON 


Lit. Agent 
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Why Your Scenario Doesn’t Sell and How 
You Can Make It. 
By LELAND SHERIDAN. 

A book of plain facts. MEANS DOLLARS TO YOU. The critics 
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the subject ever caught me like this.’’ Postpaid, $1.00. 
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words we lack fit thoughts.”—White. When Writing to Advertisers 








‘“‘Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much’’ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
that comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 


BATES roe , Gaitictse: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 
k-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 
RATES. FoR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 
ditors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the rates for criticism. 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 
BATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-Ib., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 
All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Sarviia is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five ‘successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 

T. C. O'DONNELL, Winthrop, Me. 
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Verse Writers! 





How are Make your poems and 
songs snappy by means 
Your of clever, unusual 


Rhymes ? rhymes. That is half 
the secret of successful 
poetry. No matter howgood your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


The bogk is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 





Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
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LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 
ANALYZED 


(Continued from page 35) 


writing. The great task of the realistic 
writer, again, is to connect with the right set 
of facts, those that reveal or produce emo- 
tion in the reader, and the great task of the 
imaginative writer is to connect with the 
right audience, to set forth emotional pic- 
tures, that is, in such a way as to give them 
social or universal significance to an audi- 
ence. 

You, the reader, will undoubtedly be try- 
ing to apply what I am saying to yourself, 
and will be curious to learn how a writer 
may know whether he has realistic or im- 
aginative temperament. 

The answer is that this is by no means an 
easy thing to do, and rare indeed is the 
writer who can rightly estimate his own 
temperament. The truth often is that he 
is partly realistic and partly imaginative. 
Most of our best known writers, such as 
Booth Tarkington, Wallace Irwin and Edna 
Ferber, are combinations of the two. Those 
of realistic temperament, therefore, must 
use an observed fact as a standard of their 
stories, while imaginative temperaments 
must study their audience, and ways to 
reach them, to perfect their art. 

Making notes from persistent observa- 
tions, and sorting these notes, methods of 
the realist, is hard work. Also, the task of 
the imaginative writer in self-control, an 
adaptation of means to ends, is hard work. 
Both tasks require energy, and right here 
is where we arrive at one of thé most in- 
teresting facts which modern psychology 
can give us concerning the literary tempera- 
ment. Anyone may be a good observer, 
and we all have pretty fair imaginations— 
perhaps in many cases more than is good 
for us!—but how few people have the nec- 
essary energy to carry through their own 
programs for their lives! 

Weak people do not make strong writers. 
The want of vigor tones down the robust- 
ness of the desires of their fictional char- 
acters. The result, where it is coherent, 
is sentimentality. Most, but not all of the 
sentimental writers, the producers of the so- 
called popular young love story belong to 
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this class. They are often true enough in 
their interpretations as far as they go; but 
they don’t go far enough. The hero ad- 
mires the color of the heroine’s eyes, com- 
pares her hair to burnished gold, assures 
her that she is all in all with endless varia- 
tions, without a hint of conduct that por- 
trays real passion, and finally, the author 
marries them off with that prize fiction that 
they lived happy ever after. 

The result of such efforts is that these 
writers, aiming their narratives for The 
Century Magazine, learn to their unspeak- 
able amazement that their literary agent has 
sold them to Love Stories! And when they 
learn that an offer of thirty dollars has been 
made for the story, they exclaim, as one of 
them did: “What, thirty dollars for my 
soul’s secret, my very innermost, my heart’s 
blood! Thirty dollars! My God—I’ll take 
Mg 

The literary success is the person who 
has dreams and who has the energy and 
the brains to make his dreams come true 
on paper. He sublimates. He may avoid 
his own inner unsatisfied desires and by 
powerful mental control go far in the field 
of realistic writing or he may pour out a 
rather chaotic but golden stream of phan- 
tasy images, and, in time, after much time, 
by painful degrees strike a method of con- 
trolling it sufficiently to make it intelligible 
to numbers of people; but the writer who 
goes farthest is he or she who faces his or 
her own deeper yearnings, understands 
them, masters them, and sets them forth 
as the organized, masterfully presented ex- 
pression of emotions common to all man- 


kind. 





THE LAW OF DESTINY 
By THACKERAY 


We sow a thought, we reap a deed; we 
sow a deed, we reap an action; we sow an 
action, we reap a habit ; we sow a habit, we 
reap a character; we sow a character, we 
reap a destiny. 





“WITHOUT knowing the force of words 
it is impossible to know men.’’—Con- 
fucius. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION P 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
Allendale, N. J. 








We make a spevialty of serving writers. 
100 Kraft envelopes No. | $1.10 
100 Kraft envelopes No. 11 
Printed, $1.85 
100 Bond sheets, 100 Seconds, 25 Kraft env. No. 10, 25 No. 11 
—all for $1.00. 
Write us for quotations on any printing or paper needs. 


OKAWVILLE TIMES Okawville, Ill. 











Integrity — Experience — Maturity 
Backed by the best references. 

If there be any virtue in these things, 
send your poem, story, or book MSS. for 
typing (standard rates) or critical advice to 
THE BLAKEWHITING WORKSHOP 

Branford, Conn. 








AUTHORS’ TYPING 
SERVICE 


Neat, accurate typewritten copies made 
from hand written or improperly typed 
manuscripts. Particular attention given 
to technical forms required by editors 
and producers. Prompt service. Reason- 
able rates. For particulars write to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 554 Lamar, Colo. 





ATTENTION! AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed according to editorial standards at 
40c per thousand words; poetry, Ic per line. Spelling, 
punctuation and grammar corrected. Carbon copy. 
High Grade work guaranteed, 


MARGARET M. CLARK 
5435 Dunmoyle Ave., East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AUTHOR'S AID 
I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 


type them, etc. 
Mailing Service Available. 


BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Me. 
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SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor”) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 











Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 


FREE orchestration for short time only. 


We will revise, typewrite, and put melody to your poem for $3.00. 
This is in proper shape to send to publishers. Piano parts $10. 00 
pov orchestration with piano parts for a short time only. Work 

aranteed. L etthe writer of “‘TAKE ME BACK TO MY HOME 
SWEET HOME,”’ “I'M ALWAYS HAPPY,” “I'VE GOT THOSE 
DIXIE BLUES,” etc., start you RIGHT at song-writing. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 














Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art. of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry 


THE ART OF |} s2¢ composition, cfs) 
VERSIFIGATION |} craic! ovr 
into one volume all of 

the chief facts con- 





cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt Teenamiihe Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 

ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
you can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
lengths; in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.” 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “‘The Art of Versifi- 
cation,” for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., check or currency). 











THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 


unsuspecting writers are lured to their web 
of dishonesty by promises of fame and for- 
tune. The Billboard and other theatrical 
magazines have been co-operating with the 
Music Publishers Association to stamp out 
this evil. Some have already been found 
guilty and convicted but some of them are 
still working within the law and “leeching” 
the amateur for their money. Always in- 
vestigate thoroughly these “musical moon- 
shiners” before you fall for their bait. 

A manuscript sent in to be considered by 
a publisher must first have a punchy title, 
be neat, well written and arranged in a 
professional manner to first catch his eye. 
If your song arrives to him in that way 
naturally he will look it over more care- 
fully. If he finds you have written some- 
thing he wants, he will send you a contract. 
But how can you expect any publisher to 
even look over a manuscript when it comes 
to him dirty, wrinkled and with a musical 
setting appearing as if a child had scribbled 
it. Appearance is one of the first requisites 
of receiving at least a “look over” from the 
publisher. Make your manuscript as pro- 
fessional and neat as possible and then back 
it up with something that is worth while. 


Sie the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 
comes an offer of help for aspiring song-writers. 
I have written hundreds of successful songs. Let 
me show you how to do it. 
Send your song poems to 
FRED MIERISCH 
# Box 24, Times Square Station, New —— red 
BORO OoOR OOOO OPOEOLOR ORO On 


WILBUR HALL’S 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Song poems revised, $10.00; melodies composed, $25.00; extra manu- 
script copies, $5. 00 each; criticism of songs, $5.00 per song; criticism of 
fiction, $3.00 per 1,000 ‘words. My motto: higher prices, better work. 


WILBUR HALL 


811 N. COLLEGE ST., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

















SONG WRITERS! 


Send for my proposition and be convinced. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 





























Ould You Give ts for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time iled; but » do claim that if you have been stumbling 


1 


tl knowledge of how it should be 


along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing rigor the wrong way, submitting manu- 
thorou red | 


scripts to editors and publishers 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you sated Your chance for receiving a 


1] have once learned the funda- 


check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you 


mentals of successful writing 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription 


present date of expiration. 


will be extended for one year from 


A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO. “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING ir Essentials of Short-Story t 


1 
1. Choosing Words riting 15. 
f 1 


2. Origin of the Photoplay. 2. R 6. 
3. Development of the Modern 3 Write Abou he Thin You 
Photoplay. ; K : ; 
Req ui Writer. see ae . . 17. 
t a lem r Sy poker f 
ring M aterial forthe Story, ». impor > of Geod Titles. 18. Stor 
| he Story, 
Story. 
portance. Suspense — : Ec 
1 . ‘ aa 7 21. Preparing 
ng the Story Real. nesta ae 2 H . 
Use of Suspense and Sur- i ed 


iman Interest, Heart Interest, 
nd Punch, 
Devel eet of By- Plots. 
< racterst ry Action. 
rial Synopsis. eo ee MAIL COUPON TODAY. - - — ——-=-<—- 
of the Opening Para- | 
> of a Distinct Title. THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
’ How to Prepare Your Manu- 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O 
scripts. ' ee } 
A Complete Sample Synopsis. I enclose 00 ( rder personal ——- for which send 
THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE cee eee eae eae ; 
one year to THE WRITER'S 


Handle the Story. 
How to get the Store to the Paper, 
Newspaper Correspondence 
. How to Handle “Copy.” 
General Instructior 
.E da sages to Avoid. 
nes of Correspondence 
re sp ondence as a 3read 
iner. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


’ 
Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 


Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
— known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly They learned HOW first then \y nt ahead. 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “tl ollege of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSI IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCI It shows you t rig y to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only d such an opportunity when was starting, how much 
Casi wouid ive 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man- 1s e€ who profits tro t experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now fi s journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing a s, be Ss this “IDE COURSE IN NEWS 
\\ RITING AND CORRESVONDENCI | guide you over primp places, prevent 

st bles by telling y rw te ommon faults of beginners, will help 


you more towards su ss than at ot e thing 





$7.00 for $5.00 


Eleven Important regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
Less IN NEWS WRITING \ND CORRESPOND- 
Jessons EN( Sm but +] 


lis special offer is ac- 





Newspaper Correspondence a ept at once we are going to include a year’s 
Promising Field subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
2, What News Is, you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
3. News Sources. wre all xtend our subscription for one vear 
4. How to Handle the Story fon ent date of expiration 
5. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper + ae ET ee ee i ia 
6. Newspaper Correspondence ! A sist toil ‘ ed towards the new 8 
How to Handle “Copy.” ‘ l » We now that you will accept this 
pUl¢ 


8. Gencral Instructions 
9. Expressions to Avoid ow MAIL TIS COUPON TORAT Oe 
10. Branches of Correspondence : 
The Writer’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O 
se (P. O, Order or persor check) for $5.00, 


“IDE AL’ 


11. Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner 
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The WRITER'S DIGEST 
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